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JOSIAH BARTLETT. 


By Alice Bartlett Stevens. 


in some measure a 
revelation of God. A 
great man imbued 
with noble principles 
and living for high aims is the 
divinest work of Omnipotence.’’ 
The value and interest of history are 
derived chiefly from the lives and 
services of the eminent men whom it 
commemorates, in fact, without these 
there would be no such thing as his- 
tory, and the rise and progress of a 
nation would be as little worth re- 
cording as the shifting sands of the 
sea. 

The signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were ‘‘men of mind 
and of might,’’ who endured priva- 
tions and_ sacrifices, who braved 
manifold dangers rather than tarnish 
their consciences, or be untrue to their 
country. They were men who laid, 
on the broad foundations of truth 
and justice, the grand structure of 
civil freedom; men fearless and un- 
daunted by threats, whom no temp- 
tations could beguile, and with whom 
no tory argument could prevail. 

It is so great and noble to ‘‘ blaze 
out the path’’ and lead the way that 
we pay our homage to him who does 
it. ‘‘He who stands out in a holy 
cause, without fear of consequences, 





vor hove of reward is crowned at once 
as the hero, or is christened as the 
martyr, and the simple value of the 
opening conflict as far outshines the 
imposing tumult of great battles, and 
the glittering pageantry of victory 
as the glory of the morning rises 
superior to the blaze of noonday, or 
the mild light of the setting sun.’’ 
History presents no parallel to the 
devotion exhibited by the various 
colonies then comprising our coun- 
try when they ‘‘ bravely resolved to 
stand for liberty and freedom or 
perish in the attempt,’’ scattered, as 
they were over a large extent of ter- 
ritory and bound together not by a 
common interest, but by a common 
and all-pervading love of freedom. 
Josiah Bartlett, one of the three 
delegates whose names were sub- 
joined to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on behalf of the state of 
New Hampshire, was born at Ames- 


bury, Mass., November 21, 1729. 
He was of English descent, the 
family name dating back to that 


early period in English history, 


when, as a’ Becket facetiously writes, 
‘‘robbery under the less obnoxious 
name of confiscation became very 
general ’’—the conquest. 

According to family history the 
name of Bartlett, or Bartelot, as the 
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name was spelled in early days, was 
an honored and influential one in the 
counties of Wiltshire and Sussex for 
many generations. It further adds 
that the forbears of Josiah Bartlett 
emigrated to America early in the 
seventeenth century and established 
a dwelling place in Beverly, Mass. 
The pioneer of the family whose 
name was John, from whom Josiah 
Bartlett was descended in the fourth 
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the man that hath his quiver full of 
them; they shall not be ashamed, 
but they shall speak with the enemies 
in the gate.’’ Inthe yéars to come 
when ‘‘ the enemies in the gate ’’ had 
to be spoken with, history, as we all 
know, tells us, over and over again, 
how the calm determination and per- 
sistent thoroughness of the invincible 
character of these children, in the 
performance of duty, clothed their 





The Birthplace of Josiah Bartlett, Amesbury, Mass 


Reproduced from an old painting. 
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generation, lived in Beverly for many 
years and had several sons, one of 
whom, named Richard, grandfather 
of - Josiah, subsequently removed to 
Newbury, Mass. He also had a 
large family, eight sons and two 
daughters—a typical New England 
household of ‘‘ patriarchal populous- 
ness.’’ In their Davidic apprecia- 
tion of multitudinous children those 
early Puritans ‘‘ produced personified 
proof’’ of their belief that ‘‘ as arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so 
are children of the youth. Happy is 


voices with power to ‘speak with 
the enemy’’ and ‘‘to push destruc- 
tion and perpetual shame out of the 
weak door of our fainting land.’’ 
Richard’s fifth son, Stephen, mar- 
ried a Webster, and some years pre- 
vious to the birth of Josiah, his fourth 
son, located at Amesbury, Mass. 
From authentic sources it is learned 
that the Bartlett family, through its 
whole history in the colony for over 
a century, were illustrious for the 
possession of traits of character for 
which the early colonists were distin- 
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guished. Virtue, practised as well 
as proclaimed, broad charity, genuine 
philanthropy, unfaltering patriotism, 
were the evident characteristics of 
those who achieved our liberty. 

Samuel Bartlett, a member of this 
family, a soldier, traveled by night 
from Newbury to Boston to aid in 
the defeat of the despot Andros, and 
the protection of the charter of the 
colony. 

Bailey Bartlett, a great-grandson 
of Samuel, accompanied Samuel and 
John Adams to Philadelphia, when 
the Declaration was proclaimed. He 
was the grandfather of that brave 
soldier and true patriot, Gen. Will- 
iam F. Bartlett, who, when a student 
at Harvard, volunteered in defense of 
the Union at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and whose courage and 
ability secured him promotion to the 
rank of general, at the age of tweuty- 
two years. 

The late Ezra Bartlett, great-grand- 
son of Josiah, was an officer on the 
Kearsarge when she fought and over- 
came the A/abama, and received pro- 
motion and approval of the secretary 
of the navy for exhibiting in that 
ever memorable conflict the tradi- 
tional courage of his family. 

A little event, highly flavored with 
the spirit of patriotism, which oc- 
curred in the life of one of those ad- 
venturous children of fate thrust into 
being ‘‘to play at leap-frog with des- 
tiny,’’ causes a brief pause at the 
name of Joseph Bartlett, a native of 
Plymouth, Mass., born in 1761. As 
lawyer, orator, poet, traveler, jour- 
nalist, and politician he played a 
brief part in many scenes; he seems 
to have known nothing of the middle 
ground of common-place existence. 
Standing either in the dazzling light 
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of public favor, or plunged into the 
deepest shadow of effacement, his 
career was one of strange experiences 
and semi-tragic events. ‘‘ While at- 
tending the theater in London, he 
witnessed a play wherein the former 
occupations of some of the American 
officers of the Revolution were much 
ridiculed. The British army was re- 
splendent in gorgeous array, while 
the Americans appeared on the stage 
with implements of their respective 
trades, representing barbers, tailors, 
and tinkers, etc. ‘‘ Lawyer Joe,”’ 
somewhat submerged in his cups at 
the time, soon became wrought up to 
a high pitch to see his countrymen 
so burlesqued, and amid the applause 
which was repeatedly given, jumped 
up and in a burst of patriotism ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Hurrah for his Majesty, 
King George the Third, whipped by 
barbers, tinkers, and tailors!’’ This 
created a tumultuous sensation, and 
it was doubtful for a moment what 
effect would be produced, but the 
scale soon turned in his favor and 
he was applauded tor his dare-devil 
spirit in making such a speech. It 
can easily be imagined the effect 
such derisive mockery of his coun- 
trymen would have on a man who, 
on a previous occasion, recited by 
request, in the chapel of Harvard, a 
poem beginning with these words: 
May every head and every heart unite 

To guard our country with our strength and 

might.”’ 

The official register of the vol- 
unteer force of the United States 
army contains the names of eighty- 
six Bartletts who were commissioned 
officers in the army during the late 
War of the Rebellion. 

‘*The one grand distinction be- 
tween the English colonists in New 
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The Governor Bartlett House 


Home of Fosiah Bartlett, Kingston, N. H., which he 
S. Bartlett. The large linden tre 






his return from Philadelphia at the time of the signing 


England and nearly all other Eng- 
lish colonists in America was this, 
that while the latter came here 
chiefly for some material benefit, the 
former came chiefly for an ideal bene- 
fit. In its inception New England 
was not an agricultural community, 
nor a manufacturing community, nor 
a trading community; it was a think- 
ing community. An arena and mart 
for ideas; its characteristic organ be- 
ing not the hand, nor the heart, 
nor the pocket, but the brain. The 
proportion of learned men among 
them in those days was extraordi- 
nary. . . . Probably no other com- 
munity of pioneers ever so honored 
study, so reverenced the symbols and 
instruments of learning. Theirs was 
a social structure resting on a book. 
To them a book of learning was a 


e standing in front of t 


built in 1774, now occupied by his great-grandson, Levi 


the house was brought and planted by Josiah Bartlett on 
f the D 


Declaration of Independence. 


treasure almost rising to the dignity 
of real estate. Universal education 
seemed to them to be a universal 
necessity. Only six years 
after John Winthrop’s arrival in 
Salem harbor the people of Massa- 
chusetts took from their own treasury 
the funds with which to found a uni- 
versity; so that while the tree stumps 
were as yet scarcely weather-browned 
in their earliest harvest fields, and 
before the nightly howl of the wolf 
had ceased from the outskirts of their 
villages, they had made arrange- 
ments by which even in that wilder- 
ness their young men could at once 
enter upon the study of Aristotle, 
Thucydides, of Horace and Tacitus 
and the Hebrew Bible. Sixty-three 
years later a representative of the 
king of England, the Earl of Bel- 
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mont, congratulated the people of 
New England on this superb achiev- 
ment, by which, as he said, their 
‘youth were not put to travel for 
learning, but had the muses at their 
doors.’ . . . Closely connected 
with this great trait of intellectual- 
ity in them was their earnestness, 
which indeed seems to have been 
not so much a separate trait of char- 
acter as an all-pervading moral at- 
mosphere in which every function of 
their natures breathed and wrought. 
This intensity of theirs went with 
them into everything—piety, politics, 
education, work, play. It was an 
earnestness that could well be called 
terrible. It lifted them above human 
weakness; it made them victorious 
and sad. They were not acquainted 
with indolence, they forgot fatigue. 
They were stopped by no difficulties, 
they knew that they could do all 
things that could be done. Life to 
them was a serious business—they 
meant to attend to it; a grim battle 
—they resolved not to lose it; a sa- 
cred opportunity—they hoped not to 
throw it away.’’' 

Sprung from such ancestry as this, 
‘*so fathered and so descended,’’ 
Josiah Bartlett soon proved himself 
worthy of his heritage. Intellectual 
and studious, he finished his common 
school education and attained the 
proverbial small and less of Latin 
and Greek while yet a lad of sixteen, 
and at once began the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. Ordway of Amesbury, a 
relative. The same industry, united 
with a quick perception and tena- 
cious memory which had marked his 
previous course of study, soon made 
him a favored and promising son of 
Esculapius. Having in a short time, 
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by his assiduous application, ex- 
hausted the meagre library of Dr. 
Ordway, he had recourse to one 
more extensive, that of his uncle, 
Dr. Webster of Salisbury, with whom 
he remained until he finished his 
studies, after which, at the age of 
twenty-one, he removed to Kingston, 
where, in the practice of his profes- 
sion, in a short time, while still a 
young man, he became eminently 
successful. 

The following event in his own life 
caused him, in the beginning of his 
medical career, to become a strict 
observer of the laws of nature in 
all diseases, and to reject all rules 
founded on arbitrary dogmas, where- 
soever they conflicted with reason 
and common seuse. In the summer 
of 1753, shortly after his removal to 
Kingston, he suffered an extreme ill- 
ness from fever, which, owing to 
methods of treatment practised in 
those early days—exclusion of air 
from the sick chamber, together with 
noxious drugs administered in ‘‘a 
dose ’’ powerful enough to “‘ either 
kill or cure,’’ had very nearly ex- 
hausted his vitality and well nigh 
proved fatal. Hope of recovery hav- 
ing fled with the retreating footsteps 
of the attending physician, Dr. Bart- 
lett undertook the hazardous and 
unheard of—prescribed for himself. 
Whether governed by a belief in its 
potency as a remedial agent (a be- 
lief which obtains in ‘‘this day and 
generation” among many of the sons 
and daughters of New England, at 
home, or abroad, sick or well) or con- 
trolled by one of those inexplicable 
longings which often sway the mind 
of the sick, he ordered cider. His 
attendants at first refused to obey 
his wishes, as being a proceeding 
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unknown to all laws of medicine; 
but it was not in any fibre of Dr. 
Bartlett’s nature, not even at the 
door of death, to brook opposition 
to his wishes and commands — his 
will prevailed, the cider was forth- 
coming, and he drank of it at in- 
tervals throughout the night; it pro- 
duced a cooling effect and proved in- 
vigorating to the fever-racked body; 
other beneficial results soon followed, 
and in due course the ravages of the 
disease were checked. 

Governed by the eminent success 
of this practical experiment, he ever 
after based his theory and practice of 
medicine upon the details of nature 
and experience, often led, doubtless, 
to believe that in many instances 
‘God heals, the doctor takes the 
fee.’’ 
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In discovering the utility of Peru- 
vian bark as a febrifuge and an anti- 
septic in his treatment of fevers and 
malignant forms of throat diseases, 
then and now the bane of childhood, 
he proved the courage of his convic- 
tions by adopting methods which 
have stood ihe test of years and are 
approved by the medical profession of 
the present time. 

As evidence of his steady, fearless 
advance beyond the ideas of his time 
for adopting new methods in prac- 
tice, and as a valid token that such 
strides were sufficient to arouse a 
feeling of jealousy among the mem- 
bers of the profession, is the fact that 
he was debarred from membership in 
the New England Medical society, 
and was, but a twelvemonth later, 
made its president. He was also the 
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first president of the New Hampshire 
Medical society. 

Integrity and determination of pur- 
pose were the chief attributes of Dr. 
Bartlett’s character; by those quali- 
ties he marched quietly, steadily into 
prominence of act and position. 

He had not the brilliancy nor shin- 
ing qualities of certain others of his 
time, but throughout his whole life 
he was one of those quiet, steady 
forces which bring the end; a man 
whose heart was large enough, and 
whose mind was broad and compre- 
hensive enough to include his coun- 
try, with all its interests, depend- 
encies, obligations, and rights. 

‘Josiah Bartlett began his politi- 
cal career in the year 1765, as the 
representative of the town of Kings- 
ton in the legislature of the province 
of New Hampshire. He took his 
seat at a most critical period in the 
affairs of that province and her sister 
colonies.’’ 

Although a close student of medi- 
cine and surgery it was soon felt that 
he clearly understood the relations 
between England and the American 
colonies. He had closely studied 
the aggressive pretensions of the 
former and the multiplied grievances 
of the latter; his soul was touched 
and kindled by the patriotic fire of 
freedom, and he at once became a 
fearless and able advocate in the 
cause of liberty—a firm, undaunted 
opposer of British tyranny, a strong 
supporter of equal rights. 

With his ‘‘determination of pur- 
pose’’ he united prudence and cau- 
tion; was a friend to order and cool 
deliberation; he ever acted from 
enlightened principles ‘‘aiming to 
build every superstructure on the 
firm basis of reason and justice. To 


this nobleness of design—conceived 
and adhered to by all the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence— 
may be attributed the lofty dignity 
which pervades that unique docu- 
ment.”’ 

The insidious encroachments of 
‘‘sovereign greatness and author- 
ity’’ upon the liberty and rights of 
the colonists, was everywhere made 
manifest in a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion that was arousing the hearts of 
the people throughout the country. 
‘Everywhere the descendants of 
heroes, who had attested on many a 
bloody field their attachment to lib- 
erty and hatred of oppression, were 
alike moved by the spirit of resis- 
tance to the tyrannical acts of the 
crown, and the wave of popular feel- 
ing was already rising, whose mighty 
surge was soon to sweep away every 
vestige of British ascendancy.’’ It 
was in this steady march of events 
that Josiah Bartlett, with his mind 
firmly made up to clear and reverent 
conclusions on this all-engrossing 
subject of independence, came into 
prominence. He held a number of 
important offices under Governor 
Wentworth. Mingling with all 
classes, through the medium of his 
profession, his influence became ex- 
tensive and useful, and the avowed 
attitude in which he stood regarding 
the question of independence made it 
natural for the party in New Hamp- 
shire which favored that measure to 
choose him as their representative in 
the assembly of that province, where 
he became a prominent opposer of 
the infringements of the crown upon 
chartered rights. The common cus- 
tom of the royal governors in grant- 
ing charters for towns was the uni- 
formity in reserving, for the osten- 
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sible use of the Episcopal church, the 
cream of the location. As the major- 
ity of the people were Puritans in 
sentiment they viewed these grants 
with aversion, suspecting that the 
English government intended to 
establish that kind of religion in 
America. This, of course, caused 
jealousies and collisions and was one 
of the bones of contention between 
the people and their governors, but 
this grievance, huge as it was, to 
these grim, unyielding Puritans 
whose spoken law in _ matters 
spiritual was ‘‘you shall and you 
shall not, and you will be damned 
if you don’t,’’ soon became sub- 
merged in the popular sentiment of 
injustice at the general policy of the 
crown toward the colonies, a feeling 
in which Dr. Bartlett took an active 
part in support of the aggrieved 
people. 

Governor Wentworth, being a man 
of much astuteness, early and clearly 
foresaw the advantage of uniting with 
the royal cause those who had al- 
ready attained influence in the 
province. With this end in view he 
thought to secure Dr. Bartlett by 
making him a member of the judi- 
ciary, an office inconsiderable in 
itself, but which showed the ‘‘ trend 
of the judicial mind’’ and would 
serve as ‘‘an earnest of a greater 
honor’’ in future favors should they 
be merited by a corresponding sub- 
servience; but the mental calcu- 
lations of Governor Wentworth 
reckoned entirely without his host. 
There was no gift within the power 
of monarchy of sufficient magnitude 
to swerve Josiah Bartlett from the 
path of liberty, and at the ‘‘ session 
held in 1768 he was found resolutely 
opposing a grant called for by the 


governor.’’ As the crisis was urged 

on by the crown his opposition in- 
PP 

creased. ‘‘ The current of discord 


between England and the province 
continued to flow with increasing 
strength until the summer of 1774,’’ 
when the angry discussion between 
Great Britain and her colonies began 
as the ‘‘ominous growling of distant 
thunder announces the approach of 
the tempest.’’ A moral storm was at 
hand. Men began to fear that these 
angry murmurings would soon be 
referred to ‘‘the grappling vigor and 
rough power of war.’’ 

Meantime the spirit of oppression 
had become so menacing that the 
Stamp Act, passed in 1760, had been 
repealed. The fatal expedient of 
laying taxes upon the colonies had 
been resorted to, and finally, in 1772, 
duties were imposed upon tea. This 
proved to be the breath that fanned 
the ‘‘ smouldering embers of Colonial 
discontent into a devouring flame.’’ 
New Hampshire sympathized with 
Massachusetts in her resistance, and 
an incident similar to that of the 
‘* Boston tea party’’ occurred in 
Kingston, the home of Josiah Bart- 
lett. ‘‘A pedlar, supposed to be an 
Englishman, surreptitiously sold and 
gave away small parcels of tea to the 
women. When their husbands dis- 
covered the fact they surrounded the 
tavern where the pedlar lodged, who, 
to avoid their fury, leaped from a 
window and ran half a mile into a 
thick swamp. All his tea was se- 
cured, and together with that which 
he had sold or given away was 
burned in his presence under an elm 
tree near the tavern, the crowd shout- 
ing ‘‘ Liberty and no taxes.’’ The 
tree ever afterward was called ‘‘ Lib- 
erty tree.’’ 
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“Thus it was that the most 
precious interests of the American 
people were imperiled and the peace 
of the whole world disturbed by this 
hitherto amiable and pacific tea 
plant. The harmless thing comes 
to be regarded by us with detes- 
tation as the very embodiment of 
political outrage and shame; so that, 
at last upon it alone, are concen- 
trated and wreaked all the sus- 
picions and all the animosities of a 
quarrel that finally broke asunder a 
great empire and smote the conti- 
nents with the thunders and sorrows 
of war.”’ 

‘‘Immediately the doom which 
thus falls upon the single colony of 
Massachusetts is accepted by her 
sisters as the doom of all. Then, as 
never before, the Thirteen Colonies 
rally to one common standard, and 
face together the common peril ; 
then, as never before, are very busy 
their committees of correspondence ; 
then comes the Continental Congress, 
then the gathering of military stores, 
then the mustering of armed men, 
and finally, as was to be expected, 
the accident of a little bloodshed ; 
and then, of course, over land and 
sea is heard the song of the weird 
sisters followed by eight years of 
hurly-burly, these to be followed, 
perhaps, by endless years of interna- 
tional hate.’’’ 

No other man was more eager or 
more persistent in his singleness of 
purpose all through those stormy, 
character-trying events of that great 
movement than Josiah Bartlett. 
‘* He was incessantly alive and most 
influential in maintaining the spirit 
of the people, in promoting measures 
for their defense, and in pressing 
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onward the cause of independence.”’ 
The quiet determination of his ex- 
ample inspired those about him to 
‘‘be stirring as the times; be fire 
with fire; threaten the threatener 
and outface the brow of bragging 
honor.”’ 

‘*On Monday morning, the 5th of 
Sept., 1774, Four-and-forty respect- 
able gentlemen, mostly strangers to 
one another, but representing twelve 
colonies and provinces in North 
America, quietly made their way into 
Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia, 
and there, sitting down together, 
began ‘to consult upon the present 
state of the colonies, and the miseries 
to which they: are and must be re- 
duced by the operation of certain 
acts. of parliament respecting 
America and to deliberate and de- 
termine upon wise and proper meas- 
ures to be by them recommended to 
all the colonies for the recovery and 
establishment of their just rights and 
liberties, civil and religious, and the 
restoration of union and harmony 
between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, most ardently desired by 
all good men.’ Thus came into life 
the first Continental Congress and 
with it the permanent political union 
of the American people. As to the 
task set before those four-and-forty 
gentlemen, no graver one was ever 
undertaken since the world began.’’ 
‘‘At the close of the First Continen- 
tal Congress on the 26th of October, 

774, a series of State papers was sent 
forth which proved to be writings of 
extraordinary dignity, nobility and 
force—‘a Declaration of rights and 
grievances’ an ‘address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain’ a ‘ Memorial 
to the Inhabitants of the British 
Colonies’ an ‘Address to the In- 
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Liberty Trees, Kingston, N. H 


Under these trees the peddler’s pack of t 


habitants of Quebec’ and a ‘ Peti- 
tion to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.’ These were the state 
papers, which being laid on the table 
of the house of lords, became, on the 
20th of January, 1775, the subject of 
a memorable discussion in that body. 
‘When your lordships look at the 
papers transmitted to us from 
America,’ said Lord Chatham on 
that occasion, ‘when you consider 
their decency, firmness and wisdom, 
you cannot but respect their cause 
and wish to make it your own. For 
myself, I must declare and avow, 
that in all my reading and observa- 
tion—and it has been my favorite 
study—I have read Thucydides and 
have studied and admired the mas- 
ter-states of the world. For solidity 


a was burned in Revolutionary days. 


of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion under such a 
complication of difficult circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men 
can stand in preference to the gen- 
eral Congress at Philadelphia. I 
trust it is obvious to your lordships 
that all attempts to impose servitude 
upon such men, to establish despot- 
ism over such a mighty continen- 
tal nation, must be vain, must be 
fatal.’’' 

To the congress which issued 
these memorable papers Josiah Bart- 
lett had the distinguished honor of 
being elected as one of the delegates, 
but having recently sustained great 
personal losses in the destruction of 
his home by fire, he was obliged to 
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decline; he, however, retained his 
seat in the provincial assembly where 
he continued to oppose with Sisyphean 
vigor the tyrannical measures of the 
British policy, as the clashing of con- 
trary principles between the governor 
and the assembly were now unceasing. 

“At the next meeting of the As- 
sembly, on the 11th of July, 1775, 
the duties of Dr. Bartlett were ex- 
tremely arduous, being at the same 
time a member of that body, of the 
Committee of Safety, and of the pro- 
vincial Convention.’’ At a later pe- 
riod he was appointed by the first 
continental congress to an important 
military command, as colonel of the 
7th regiment, and on the 23d of 
August, 1775, he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the continental congress and 
took his seat in that body on the 
16th of September following. He 
was again chosen on the 23d of Jan- 
uary 1776. ‘‘ His colleagues in this 
office were two of his esteemed, per- 
sonal friends, William Whipple and 
John Langdon; the former long 
served with him in congress, and 
their names are found together on 
the Declaration of Independence.’’ 
The glorious, resolute act which 
dealt ‘‘ with the very hand of stern 
injustice, and confused wrong,’’ the 
act which immortalized this congress, 
‘‘and the name of Josiah Bartlett 
will always be inseparably and glori- 
ously associated with that event as 
the first signer, after John Hancock, 
of that great charter of American 
and human liberty, and the first 
delegate who voted for its adoption. 
Among the many glorious incidents 
which comprise the history of Massa- 
chusetts is the supreme fact that two 
of her sons were the first signers of 
the great declaration.’’ 


The responsibilities which Josiah 
Bartlett had sustained for many 
years in his arduous devotion to 
public duties had at this time 
greatly weakened and impaired his 
health; still he continued at his post 
with unwavering courage. He was 
appointed general naval agent in 
June, 1776, and in the following De- 
cember was again appointed a dele- 
gate, but returned to his home in a 
few months, and, his health failing, 
did not resume his seat in congress 
until his reélection in 1778. Mean- 
while he was conspicuously active 
‘‘as a member of the committee of 
safety in procuring troops and sup- 
plies for General Stark with whom 
he was present at the battle of Ben- 
nington.’’ 

‘*The news of the fall of Ticon- 
deroga had spread rapidly thro’ the 
country, giving rise to the most fear- 
ful forebodings, the people in general 
appeared to be paralized with terror. 
All was considered as lost, but there 
were men whose nerves had with- 
stood the misfortune of two dis- 
astrous campaignes; whose warrior 
spirits arose with the dangers that 
surrounded them; who could look 
upon this dreary night of disaster 
as the harbinger of a more glorious 
day; who could forsee that the in- 
vader, despite his hitherto trium- 
phant advance, would not be able 
to retrace his steps should he be so 
inclined. Around such men the 
hopes and strength of the coun- 
try gathered. The people of New 
Hampshire had performed all that it 
was supposed they could do. Pub- 
lic credit was at a low ebb; and the 
ability to support a single extra regi- 
ment was doubted, even if one could 
be raised. 
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‘*The State council had been no- 
tified that unless speedy assistance 
was sent them, they must yield to 
circumstances and accept the protec- 
tion of the enemy which would leave 
New Hampshire a frontier state. In 
this emergency shone forth the spirit 
and patriotism of that man of his 
country, John Langdon. He was 
then presiding officer of the assembly 
and, upon receipt of news from the 
north thus addressed that body, ‘I 
have three thousand dollars in hard 
money, my plate I will pledge for as 
much more. I have seventy hogs- 
heads of Tobago rum which shall be 
sold for the most they will bring. 
These are at the service of the State. 
If we succeed I shall be remuner- 
ated; if not, they will be of no use 
to me. We can raise a brigade; and 
our friend Stark, who so nobly sus- 
tained the honor of our armies at 
Bunker Hill, may safely be intrusted 
with the command, and we will 
check Burgoyne.’”’ 

The following incident shows the 
zeal manifested in consequence of 
Mr. Langdon’s proposition to furnish 
means for the Bennington enterprise : 
‘‘As soon as it was decided to raise 
volunteer companies and place them 
under the command of Gen. Stark, 
Col. Gordon Hutchins, member of 
the assembly from Concord, mounted 
his horse, and, traveling all night 
with all possible haste, reached Con- 
cord on the Sabbath afternoon, be- 
fore the close of public service. Dis- 
mounting at the meeting-house door, 
he walked up the aisle of the old 


North Church while Mr. Walker 
was preaching. Mr. Walker paused 
in his sermon and said: ‘ Colonel 


Hutchins are you the bearer of any 
message?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Col- 
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onel. ‘General Burgoyne with his 
army is on the march to Albany. 
General Stark has offered to take 
the command of the New Hampshire 
men, and if we all turn out we can 
cut off Burgoyne’s march.’ Where- 
upon the Rev. Mr. Walker said, ‘My 
hearers, those of you who are willing 
to go had better leave at once.’ At 
which all the men in the meeting- 
house rose and went out; many im- 
mediately enlisted. The whole night 
was spent in preparation, and a com- 
pany was ready to march next day. 
Phineas Eastman said ‘I can’t go, for 
I have no shoes,’ to which Samuel 
Thompson replied, ‘Don’t be troubled 
about that, for you shall have a pair 
before morning,’ which was done. 
Jonathan Eastman was also in need 
of shoes and a pair was made for him 
before morning.” 


THE INTREPID STARK OF BENNINGTON. 


When on that field his band the Hessians 
fought, 

Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 

“Soldiers, those German gentlemen were bought 

For four pounds eight and seven pence per man, 

By England’s King; a bargain it is thought, 

Are we worth more? let’s prove it while we 
can; 

For we must beat them boys ere set of sun, 


Or my wife sleeps a widow.” It was done. 


While in congress Dr. Bartlett 
kept up a constant correspondence 
with John Langdon. Through him 
he learned the objects and needs of 
the province and gave every aid 
which his character and ability en- 
abled him to do. From this corres- 
pondence the following extracts from 
‘‘American Biography’’ are given: 

‘* Feb’y 3rd (1776). Yours of the 
twenty-second ultimo, I received the 
first instant ; I perceive by 
your letter that our colony have 


1** History of Concord.” 
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taken up government, as you say ‘a 
committee of both houses waited on 
you,’ and, ‘that some difficulties had 
arisen which you hoped would soon 
be ended.’ I wish you had been a 
little more particular, as I am very 
desirous of knowing how things go 
on in our province. I am glad to 
hear that delegates are likely to be 
soon sent to relieve me; I hope 
good hearty sons of liberty will be 
appointed. 

‘* Feb'y 19th. In yours of the 29th 
ult., you informed me that Col. 
William Whipple was to set out for 
this place the next week, and in con- 
sequence I now look out sharply for 
him and hope he will be here this 
week, as I am extremely anxious not 
only for his assistance, but to be in- 
formed of what nature the difficulties 
are which you say have unaccount- 
ably turned up in regard to the civil 
government of the colony. What you 
have hinted has given me vast uneasi- 
ness and I wish you had mentioned the 
particular difficulties, for I am greatly 
at a loss to guess them, I am greatly 
surprised to hear that there is danger 
that the poison of toryism will spread 
in New Hampshire: if you had in- 
formed me of the danger of the small- 
pox or plague spreading, it would 
not have given me half the concern, as 
the one is only temporal, and the 
other in a sense is eternal, for if our 
rights and privileges are ‘now given 
up they are gone forever. . . . I 
believe it is certain the British par- 
liament has ordered all American 
vessels to be seized, as you will see 
by the public papers. In 
short, we have nothing to expect 
from Britain but war and bloodshed, 
notwithstanding the pretense of send- 
ing commissioners here to treat. I 
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am this day informed that a petition 
to the congress is signing fast 
by the inhabitants of the city for 
leave to fit out privateers and make 
reprisals on all British vessels to 
indemnify them for the losses they 
have sustained by the depredations 
of the British men of war. Indeed 
it seems very hard that Britain is 
seizing all American vessels and the 
Americans are not permitted to re- 
turn the complement. By 
the last account it seems the parlia- 
ment has altered the measure of treat- 
ing, and the commissioners are to 
treat with each colony separately, 
which will certainly and unfailingly 
destroy the whole, for I am sure no 
colony will, at this time, treat sepa- 
rately; I think I may venture to 
engage for New Hampshire. 

‘* May 19th. The order of con- 
gress concerning taking up govern-' 
ment under the people, which Col. 
Whipple sent forward, has made a 
great noise in the province. En- 
closed I send you an address to the 
people of Pennsylvania, and an order 
for a meeting of the city and liberties 
to-morrow. What will be the conse- 
quence I know not, but think the 
assembly will be dissolved, and a 
convention called. The 
order of congress for raising a regi- 
ment for the defense of our colony, 
you will receive before this comes to 
hand. I hope good officers will be 
recommended, and everything put in 
the best posture of defense, and the 
courage and resolution of the people 
kept up, as I have great reason to 
think we shall have a severe trial 
this summer with Britons, Hessians, 
Hanoverians, Indians, negroes and 
every other butcher the gracious 


King can hire against us. If we 
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can stand it out this year (and I 
have no doubt we ean by Divine 
assistance) I think there will be a 
final end of British tyranny and this 
country soon enjoy peace, liberty 
and safety, use your best endeavors 
to keep up the spirit of the people for 
our all is at stake—life, liberty and 
fortune. We have nothing to hope 
for if conquered, and our misfortunes 
in the war ought to animate us the 
more to diligence, firmness and reso- 
lution ; to conquer is better than life, 
to be subdued ‘infinitely worse than 
death. 

** June 17th. The affair of a con- 
federation of the colonies is now 
unanimously agreed on, by all the 
members of all the colonies. A com- 
mittee of one from each colony are 
to draw up the articles of confedera- 
tion, or a Continental Constitution, 
which, when agreed on by the con- 
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gress, will be sent to be confirmed 
by the legislature, of the several 
colonies. As it is a very important 
business, and some difficulties have 
arisen, I fear it will take some time 
before it will be finally settled; the 
affair of voting, whether by colonies 
as at present, or otherwise, is not 
decided, and causes some warm dis- 
putes. 

‘* July ist. The affair of independ- 
ency has been this day determined 
in a committee of the whole house; 
by the next post I expect you will 
receive a formal declaration with the 
reasons. The Declaration before 
congress is, I think, a pretty good 
one, I hope it will not be spoiled by 
canvassing in congress, Gen. Lee, by 
express, informs us that fifty-three 
ships with Gen. Clinton were before 
Charleston, South Carolina, Gen. 


Washington, by express this day, 
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informs us that Gen. Howe, with 
near one hundred sail is at Sandy 
Hook, so that we may soon expect 
serious work. The time is 
now at hand when we shall see 
whether America has virtue enough 
to be free or not.’’ 

On the 14th of March, 1778, Dr. 
Bartlett with John Wentworth, Jr., 
was again elected a delegate to con- 
gress and took his seat on the 2rst 
of May ‘‘resuming his duties with 
his former vigor.’’ His final election 
occurred on the roth of August, fol- 
lowing, and in October he obtained 
leave of absence to attend to his 
private affairs. From that time 
through the remainder of his life he 
devoted himself to the interests and 
demands of ‘‘ State rather than Na- 
tional affairs.’’ He performed the 
executive duties with great ability, 
and contributed largely in bettering 
the condition of the state. He 
watched over all her interests with 
parental care and honest pride. ‘‘ He 
had beheld her sons writhing under 
the lash of oppression ;’’ he worked 
in the ultimate hope of beholding 
them independent, prosperous, and 
happy. 

To a member who had been his 
colleague in congress we find him 
writing, under date of March 20th, 
1779, in a spirit of anxiety and fore- 
boding at the ‘‘ inactivity and supine- 
ness’’ of congress in providing for 
the ill-clothed,  ill-armed, _ ill-fed 
soldiers,’” and the uncertainty of 
their pay. 

‘Generals Poor and Stark, Col. 
Cilley and several others of our con- 
tinental officers are now here with a 
petition to the general court, to have 
the wages of our regiments in the 


continental army made good accord- 
G.M.—18 
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ing to contract. What they 
(the court) do I will endeavor to in- 
form you in my next. Is anything 
likely to be done by congress to 
satisfy their loud complaints? if not, 
difficulties I fear will arise. Per- 
haps you will say I am in the dumps 
and always looking on the dull mel- 
ancholy side; but you are mistaken. 
I think it is proper the delegates at 
congress should be informed of the 
situation of affairs, with all their dif- 
ficulties and dangers as they are 
viewed by their constituents, that they 
may conduct themselves accordingly, 
and provide proper remedies if in 
their power, and you must expect, 
while at congress, to hear from me 
all the difficulties that seem to 
threaten us. Especially such as I 
think may be in the power of con- 
gress to remove. Were I to talk or 
write to you in a different situation 
I should do it in a different manner ; 
for I really view our present politi- 
cal situation, with all its difficulties, 
vastly preferable to what it was a 
year ago.”’ 

Again under date of June rg in the 
same year he writes thus in regard 
to the ‘‘inaction and utter helpless- 
ness,’’ the ‘‘creeping paralysis and 
dry rot which were upon the central 
government.’’ ‘**T wish our 
difficulties may rouse the continent 
from the lethargy, . . .  other- 
wise we have much to fear. The 
idle hopes of peace, of new and pow- 
erful allies, of some secret and im- 
portant good news received by con- 
gress which have been circulated in 
the public papers, have greatly con- 
tributed to this lethargy; people be- 
gan to think all our troubles were at 
an end, and they had nothing to do 
but take the advantage of approach- 
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ing good fortune, and each one lay 
up an estate for himself; and now to 
find themselves disappointed of their 
expectations creates a very great un- 
easiness.”’ 

In the year 1779 Josiah Bartlett 
began his judicial career. In that 
year he became chief justice of the 
court of common pleas. He was 
made muster master of troops in 
1780, and was appointed associate 
justice of the superior court in 1782. 
Six years later he was appointed 
chief justice, and at this time was a 
member of the state convention that 
adopted the federal constitution, 
‘‘and was a strenuous advocate of 
its adoption.”’ 

‘*In 1789 the death of his wife 
greatly depressed his spirits, and he 
declined an election to the United 
States Senate, pleading his advanced 
age.’’ 

In 1790 he was chosen president 
of the state by the legislature, and 
in 1791-—'92 by popular election. In 
June, 1793, he became the first gov- 
ernor of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. The executive duties of this 
position were performed with his ac- 
customed fidelity, efficiency, and un- 
tiring devotion to public interests, 
Sans peur et sans reproche. ‘‘ He was 
a ruler in whom the wise placed con- 
fidence, and of whom even the cap- 
tious could find nothing to com- 
plain.’’ 

The stealing steps of age, admoni- 
tor and grave witness of true experi- 
ence, now convinced him that the 
time for laying down the cares of 
public life had come. He, therefore, 
on the 29th of January, 1794, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
legislature: ‘‘Gentlemen of the leg- 
islature: After having served the 


public a number of years to the best 
of my abilities, in the various offices 
to which I have had the honor to be 
appointed, I think it proper before 
your adjournment, to signify to you, 
and through you to my fellow-citi- 
zens at large, that I now find myself 
so far advanced in age, that it will 
be expedient for me at the close of 
the session to retire from the cares 
and fatigues of public business to the 
repose of a private life, with a grate- 
ful sense of the repeated marks of 
trust and confidence that my fellow- 
citizens have reposed in me, and with 
my best wishes for the future peace 
and prosperity of the State.’’ 

The repose for which he so longed 
and sought was, however, destined 
to be of short duration. He died on 
the roth of May, 1795, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. 

‘*He left nine children, three sons 
and six daughters; the sons, Levi, 
Josiah, and Ezra were all eminent 
physicians and noted for the various 
public offices of honor and trust be- 
stowed upon them in their day and 
generation. They were also all politi- 
cal men, Ezra and Levi. having been 
judges of courts, and Josiah a mem- 
ber of congress. Many of Josiah 
Bartlett’s grandsons followed the pro- 
fession of medicine and one of them 
was president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society. Josiah Bartlett was 
an elector of president and vice- 
president in 1792. His sons Dr. 
Levi, in 1804; Dr. Ezra, in 1820; 
Dr. Josiah, in 1824.”’ 

In their religious views the Bart- 
lett family were Calvinistic—the pre- 
vailing faith of those ‘‘ who fled the 
mother-country for conscience’ sake.” 
Josiah Bartlett, however, all through 
his life observed religious matters 
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with much independence of mind, 
in justice to his own convictions, 
regardless of hereditary or popular 
theories. He was, therefore, a firm 
believer in the free agency and moral 
accountability of man. 

In the old, old-fashioned church- 
yard at Kingston, stands an antique, 
flat, marble slab, gray and moss- 
grown, that marks the entombment 
of Governor Bartlett, on which, in 
letters scarcely legible ‘‘ by the dim- 
ness of time’’ is inscribed the fol- 
lowing : 

This monument is erected 
Over the sacred relics of 
His Excellency Josiah Bartlett Esq. 
Late Governor of New Hampshire 
Who died May 19, 1795, 
In the 66th year of his age 
and 
His virtuous wife and amiable consort 
Mrs. Mary Bartlett. 
Who died July 14, 1789, in her 59 year. 


Fragrant in the recollection of friends, 
the most delightful flowers shall be 
scattered over their valued remains. 

When we recall the sacred spot to mind 
the congenial tear shall sparkle in the 
eye of sympathy and their virtues shall be 
embalmed in the warm bosom of affection. 


The scroll of time records the 
names of few indeed who by force 
of their own merit, unaided by influ- 
ence of family or party connections, 
have, like Josiah Bartlett, advanced 
step by step to the very top, the 
height, the crest of private and pub- 
lic esteem. And few the instances 
‘‘in which a succession of honorable 
and important offices have been held 
by any man with less envy, or exe- 
cuted with more general approba- 
tion.”” The fundamental principle of 
Josiah Bartlett’s character was his 
absolute integrity. With this was 
combined “that calm and lofty cour- 
age which vaunted not itself, but 
which never failed when confronted 
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with danger or difficulty.’’ He was 
preéminent in those personal traits of 
character which endear men to each 
other, a man who in public and in 
private life was kindly and gracious, 
never losing his temper, almost never 
extreme in emotion or expression, 
conducting himself toward friend or 
foe in a manner ‘‘ without malice or 
heat.’’ But into the web of his 
character was woven that illumina- 
ting thread of patriotism that far out- 
shone these virtues—that undaunted, 
matchless patriotism in which per- 
sonal interest and well being sub- 
served, wholly and unreservedly, the 
cause of liberty and independence. 

The crest unto the crest of Josiah 
Bartlett's life was his support of the 
measures that began and upheld 
the Revolution, and his identity with 
those who were selected by their 
fellow-men at a most critical and 
dangerous period because they were 
known to possess in full measure 
those qualities of character and force, 
courage and patriotism, which fitted 
them to lead in the doubtful contest 
upon which they had entered. They 
fully realized, too, that they were 
‘‘the appointed instruments of a 
great work; the very spirit of the 
revolution entered and transfigured 
them. Their lives and character con- 
formed to the great part they had 
played in human affairs and have 
won for them the highest place in 
history.’’ 

‘*No wiser or more patriotic body 
of men ever met a revolutionary 
crisis, or took the fate of a nation 
in their hands with a deeper and 
finer sense of the heavy responsibil- 
ity resting upon them. All that they 
did was grave and serious. They 
faced the great duty before them 
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The Bartlet Statue, Amesbury, Mass 


calmly, but with a profound sense 
of all that it meant.’’’ 

It is remembered how, when the 
decisive moment came for these men 
to attest their faith in the cause they 
had so long and so zealously served, 
by signing their names to the Dec- 
laration, John Hancock warningly ad- 
dressed them: ‘‘ We must be unani- 
mous,’’ said Hancock; ‘‘there must 
be no pulling different ways; we 
must all hang together,’’ and the 
ready reply of mirth-loving Franklin, 
who ever found a short step—often- 
times no step at all—from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, as he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, we must, indeed, all 
hang together, or most assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.’’ 

The name of every patriot and 
“4 Henry Cabot Lodge. 


hero who served in obtaining the 
liberty and independence of our 
country is remembered and repeated 
with veneration, love, and honor, 
and not until this whirling footstool 
shall have become merged in the 
‘‘wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds’’ will their memory be for- 
gotten. 

There now stands in one of the 
public squares of Amesbury, Mass., 
a bronze statue of Josiah Bartlett, the 
gift of a public-spirited resident and 
native of Amesbury, as a token of 
love for the town of his birth, and 
the desire to perpetuate the memory 
of one of her famous sons. The 
statue is a noble combination of 
granite and bronze. The pedestal is 
in two pieces and is about ten feet 
in height. Into the upper block is 
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imbedded a bronze tablet bearing the 
following inscription : 
Josiah Bartlett. 

Born at Amesbury, Massachusetts, 1729. 
Died at Kingston, New Hampshire, 1795. 
Patriot, Scholar, Statesman. 

A delegate to the Continental Congress. 

A signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
With Stark at Bennington. 

A member of the Convention which ratified 
The Constitution of the United States. 
Chief Justice, President and First 
Governor of New Hampshire. 

Not more illustrious for public services 
Than for private virtues. 

This monument erected July 4, 1888, 

And dedicated to his Country-men 
by 
A citizen of Amesbury. 

The statue is the work of Karl 
Gerhardt, a sculptor not unknown 
tofame. The figure, over eight feet 
in height, stands erect, with head 
uplifted, ‘‘the mouth and the brow 
are brave in bronze,’’ and one foot 
pressed forward, ‘‘a true embodiment 
of the independence which Governor 
Bartlett was prominent in obtaining 
for his country-men.’’ ‘The costume 
represents the old-time knee breeches, 
long waistcoat, and loosely-hanging 
coat with ruffed cuffs of Revolution- 
ary days, such as Governor Bartlett 
wore. That the face might be a per- 
fect reproduction, an oil painting of 
Josiah Bartlett, by Trumbull, was 
procured in Boston, which was 
valued so highly that it was de- 
posited in a bank vault every day 
as the sculptor finished his work. 
In the right hand isa quill pen and 
in the left a roll on which is the 
word ‘‘Independence,’’ thus _illus- 
trating the subject of the statue. 
The entire work is considered per- 
fect in every detail, and stands in all 
the grandeur of enduring bronze, a 
fitting testimonial to the fame of one 
of Massachusetts’ noble sons. The 


statue was unveiled July 4, 1888, 
with ceremonies fitting the day and 
occasion. The following poem con- 
cluded the events of a day made 
memorable in the history of Ames- 
bury : 
ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{In memory of Gov. Josiah Bartlett, a signer 
of the great Declaration, read on the unveiling 
of his statue at his birthplace, Amesbury, Mass., 
July 4, 1888.] 


O storied vale of Merrimac! 

Rejoice through all thy shade and shine, 
And, from his century’s sleep, call back 

A brave and honored son of thine! 


Unveil his effigy between 
The living and the dead to-day ; 
The fathers of the Old Thirteen 
Shall witness bear as spirits may : 


Unseen, unheard, his gray compeers, 
The shades of Lee and Jefferson : 

Wise Franklin, reverend with his years, 
And Carroll, lord of Carrollton! 


Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake’s over the sea, 

Where scarce a stone is left to trace 
The Holy House of Amesbury. 


A prouder memory lingers round 

The birthplace of thy true man here, 
Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur’s mythic Gwenevere. 


The plain, deal table, where he sat 
And signed a nation’s title deed, 
Is dearer now to fame than that 
Which bore the scroll of Runneymede. 


Long, as on Freedom’s natal morn, 
Shall ring the Independence bells, 

Thy children’s children yet unborn 
Shall hear the tale his image tells. 


In that great hour of destiny 

Which tried the souls of sturdiest stock ; 
Who knew the end alone must be 

A free land or a traitor’s block. 


Amidst those picked and chosen men, 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 
No firmer fingers held the pen 
That wrote for liberty or death. 


Not for their hearts and homes alone, 
But for the world, the deed was done : 
On all the winds their thought has flown, 

Through all the circuit of the sun. 


We trace its flight by broken chains, 
By songs of grateful labor still, 
To-day, in all her holy fanes, 
It rings the bells of freed Brazil! 


O hills that watched his boyhood’s home, 
O earth and air that nursed him, give, 
In this memorial semblance, room 
To him who shall its bronze outlive ! 


And thou, O Land he loved, rejoice 

That in the countless years to come, 
Whenever freedom needs a voice 

These sculptured lips shall not be dumb! 














THE FIRST EASTER MORNING. 


By Henrietta E. Page. 


“In Joseph’s rock-hewn sepulchre’”’ 
The crucified One slept, 

While out amid the star-shine— 
The mourning Marys wept, 

So cold and dark that sepulchre ; 
So sad and sore each heart ; 

As spent with tears and watchful love, 
They sorrowing depart. 
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‘*’The tomb in which no man had laid,’’ 
No ray of light crept through, 
Where lay the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,’’ 
The tender heart and true. 
When, behold! the portals opened, | 
A great, unearthly light \ 
Streamed through the rock-bound chamber 
Dispersing clouds and night. 


And the voice of an archangel, 
Pealed through the silent room— 

‘“Sase, Thy Father calls Thee, 
Arise from out the tomb.’’ 

Jesus awoke, unclosed His eyes— 
And, rising, loosed the bands 

Of linen fine, with spices dressed, 
From off His face and hands. 


His head He bowed in silent prayer, 
Then raised His eyes above— 

‘* Father I come, if ’tis Thy will, 
Oh, keep Thou those I love.’’ 

Ah, glorious Easter morning 
That saw our Saviour rise, 

With print of spear and wounded hands, 
A loving sacrifice ! 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, OF LISBON, N. H. 


By Mrs. Alice B. Oliver. 


FRENCH writer, who 
has been a close ob- 
server of the Woman’s 
Club movement in this 
country, says: ‘‘ Behind 
every reform you will find the daunt- 
less Woman's club.'’ Is it not won- 
derful when we consider that we have 
to look back only thirty-five years for 
the beginnings of this wave of pro- 
gress which now almost encircles the 
globe, from Alaska to Australia ! 

In the later sixties there were 
formed, at about the same time, two 
Woman's Literary clubs, one in 
Boston, called the ‘‘ New England 
Woman’s club,’’ and the other in 
New York city, named ‘‘ Sorosis.’’ 
The former had for its first president 
Julia Ward Howe, who lives, to-day, 
to see the fruition of her hopes for 





the advancement of woman. She 
has said,—‘‘One of the greatest 
pleasures and compensations in 
growing old, is in seeing the dreams 
of one’s youth realized and made a 
part of the coming generation.”’ 

The first presitent of ‘‘ Sorosis’’ 
was Alice Carey, of whom Whittier 
wrote : 

All felt behind the singer stood 
A sweet and gracious womanhood. 

She had been asked many ques- 
tions (by men, of course) as to why 
women want a club. ‘‘ Have they 
any aims and objects?’ In her 
opening address she thus replies to 
some of these queries: ‘‘ We have 
proposed the inculcation of deeper 
and broader ideas among women, 
proposed to teach them to think for 
themselves. We have proposed to 
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open out new avenues of employment 
to women. We have proposed to 
enter our protest against all idle gos- 
sip, in short, against each and every- 
thing that opposes the full develop- 
ment and use of the faculties con- 
ferred upon us by our Creator.”’ 

How well these principles have 
been wrought into the warp and 
woof of club life in America is best 
shown by the constant growth of the 
movement, and its acknowledged in- 
fluence as one of the powers for good 
of this twentieth century. Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright says: ‘‘ The 
Woman’s clubs of the period, with 
their classes for intelligent study of 
the great questions of the day, are 
creating a new political economy.’’ 

Lisbon was not to feel herself be- 
hind in this march of progress. In- 
deed, I think she may be considered 
one of the pioneers. Go back with 
me to the year 1874. A little com- 
pany of girls, from twelve to fifteen 
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years of age, ‘‘children now in their 
prime,’’ formed a reading club, 
christening it ‘‘ The Juvenile Soro- 
sis,’’ having for its object, as ex- 
pressed in the constitution, ‘‘ the im- 
provement of its members in mental 
culture, Christian character, and 
ladylike behavior.’”’ The weekly 





Mrs. Martha Wallace Richardson. 


Vice-President. 


meetings were devoted to the reading 
of such books as Dickens’ ‘‘ Child’s 
History of England,” Lamb's “ Tales 
from Shakespeare.’’ Original papers 
were written by the members and 
gathered into a ‘‘ Sorosis Portfolio,’’ 
to be read at the meetings. Of this 
little club, four of its members were 
among the organizers of our present 
Woman’s club, and all who are now 
living, and are in Lisbon, have been 
active workers in ‘‘ Friends in Coun- 
cil.’’ 

Who shall say that good seed was 
not then sown, which has borne 
abundant fruit? Later, Lisbon had 
its Shakespeare club and Chau- 
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tauqua circle. When these organi- 
zations had had their day, the ques- 
tion of a Woman’s club was often 
discussed by some of the ladies, and 
finally the time came for its forma- 
tion, happening in this wise: In the 
early part of 1897, one of Lisbon’s 
daughters, and a prominent club 
woman of the state, Mrs. Mary 
Parker Woodworth of Concord, was 
making a flying visit to her old 
home. In conversation with friends 
she remarked,—‘‘ Lisbon ought to 
have a Woman's club.’’ This proved 
to be the needed impetus, and at 
once a meeting was called at the 
home of Mrs. Seth F. Hoskins. 





Mrs. Mary S. T. Lathrop 
Secretary. 
Thirty-two ladies responded, and 
forthwith the organization to be 


known as Friends in Council sprang 
into existence. Whether or not it 
was needed, the place which it now 
occupies in the town and among the 
clubs of the state is the best evidence. 

After the adoption of a constitution 
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and by-laws, arranged by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Susan Gerrish Young ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Martha Stevens 
Hoskins; secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Boynton Oliver; treasurer, Miss 
Florence Ash, and _ six directors. 
These officers constitute an execu- 
tive board which conducts the busi- 
ness of the club, meeting once each 
month. 

The membership has never been 
limited in number, and has ranged 
from forty-nine charter members to 
eighty, consisting of active, asso- 
ciate, and honorary members. 

The admission fee to the club is 
one dollar and fifty cents for active, 
and three dollars for associate, mem- 
bers. The annual due is one dollar. 
We have among our members sev- 
eral ladies who drive a distance of 
from three to six miles to attend the 
meetings, and they are most punctual 
in attendance. Twice death has en- 
tered our ranks, and some have with- 





Mrs. Erma Clark Marston 


Treasurer. 
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drawn, owing to removal from town, 
but the number is kept good by new 
acquisitions each year. 

Meetings were first held at the 
homes of the members, but as the 
numbers increased different accom- 
modations were needed, and Frank- 
lin hall, in the Masonic block, has 





Mrs. Lula J. A. Morris 


been the home of the club for five 
years, where, from October to May, 
on alternate Saturdays, the Friends 
take counsel together. 

As the work has developed it has 
been found necessary to revise the 
constitution somewhat, but the ob- 
ject of the club remains the same, 
and is thus expressed: ‘‘ The object 
of this association shall be the im- 
provement of its members in the 
highest forms of moral, intellectual, 
and social life. It shall be independ- 
ent of sect, party, or social cliques; 
the basis of membership being earn- 
estness of purpose, love of truth, and 
a desire to benefit the community in 
which it is organized.’’ 


The work of the club aims to be 
literary, social, and philanthropic, 
and is in charge of different commit- 
tees, appointed each year by the ex- 
ecutive board. A program committee 
of three has charge of the literary 
work, and some very attractive year- 
books have resulted from the labor of 
this committee. 

Five ladies have the management 
of the social functions of the club, a 
Gentlemen’s night and two club teas 
being features of each year, and one 
or more lectures are given before 
the members and invited guests. A 
music committee of three provides 
something in music for each meeting. 

To do something outside ourselves 
in the club, as well as in individual 
life is the way the most strength and 
helpfulness is developed, and Friends 
in Council is always ready to lend its 
cooperation in favor of any effort for 
the betterment of others. In 1898 
the club joined the State Federation, 





Mrs. Mabel C. Libbey 


Chairman Social Committee. 
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believing that one of the greatest 
benefits of Woman’s clubs is ‘‘ the 
power resulting from associated ac- 
tion in favor of worthy objects.” 
Delegates have been sent each year 
to the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion, and the club is represented in 
that body by one of its members be- 
ing on the sociological and one on 
the educational committee. 

Lisbon is indebted to the efforts 
of the club members for a lecture 





Mrs. Myrtle G. Nortor 


Chairman Music Committ 


course, sustained by the public, for 
four seasons, and several single lec- 
tures have also been made open to 
everyone. 

Village improvement is a work in 
which the ladies are very much in- 
terested, and some evidences of their 
efforts in this direction may be seen 
in the names and markers of our 
streets; in hedges, trees, and shrubs 
set out in suitable places, and, better 
than all, a growing public sentiment 





Mrs. Sadie E. Woolson 


Chairman Program Committee. 


in favor of cleanliness and beautify- 
ing our village. 

In 1902, through the efforts of the 
club’s committee on education, pic- 
tures and books for supplementary 
reading were placed in the schools of 
eight of the outlying districts of the 
town. 

A part of the working force of the 
organization is a visiting committee, 
whose duty it is to acquaint them- 
selves of any case of illness of a club 
member, and to procure flowers, or 
some delicacy, which might carry 
cheer to one in trouble. 

The literary work pursued has 
been somewhat miscellaneous, follow- 
ing what seemed to be the special 
needs of the hour. 

During the first six months of our 
club life the study of American 
authors was taken up. In May of 
that year Miss Sarah Louise Arnold 
spoke to us upon the subject ‘‘ Tup- 
pence ’orth for ha’ penny.” The fol- 
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lowing year, prominent cities claimed 
our attention, including Washing- 
ton, London, Edinburgh, Paris, and 
Rome. Gentlemen’s night was a 
musicale, followed by a banquet. 

For 1898-'99 the officers were: 
President, Mrs. Martha Stevens Hos- 
kins; vice-president, Mrs. Annie 
Clark English; secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Boynton Oliver; treasurer, Miss 
Florence Ash. 

This year we took up the study of 
Spain and the Spanish War, varied 
by a musical afternoon, forefather’s 
day, and a bird day; the latter was 
a visitors’ day for children. We had 
the privilege of listening to Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, in her lecture 
‘““‘A Year in Spain;’’ Mrs. Mary 
Parker Woodworth in ‘‘A Talk on 
Club Life;’’ and Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, her subject being, ‘‘In Na- 
ture’s School.’’ A Colonial tea was 
much enjoyed by the gentlemen 
guests this year. The annual club 


tea given by the president was post- 
poned until June, when the ladies 
were most hospitably entertained by 
Mrs. Hoskins at her summer home, 
Sunset Hill House, Sugar Hill. 

For 1899-’oo the officers were as 
follows: President, Mrs. Annie Clark 
English; vice-president, Mrs. Martha 





Mrs. Martha Stevens Hoskins 


Second President. 


Wallace Richardson; secretary, Mrs. 
Alice Boynton Oliver; treasurer, Mrs. 
Adela Durrell Thorp; auditor, Miss 
Mary Rand Cummings. The sub- 
jects for study were American his- 
tory and literature, miscellany, and 
current events. The year’s work 
was made very interesting by after- 
noons devoted to folk-lore, education, 
music, and a mother’s day. The 
folk-lore meeting was open to all 
women of Lisbon over sixty years of 
age. Mother's day was devoted to 
the mothers and children as guests. 
Mrs. Sarah Gerald Blodgett of Frank- 
lin addressed us, at one meeting, on 
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the subject, ‘‘ Some Problems in So- 
ciology,’’ when sister clubs from two 
adjoining towns were our guests. 
The annual club tea was given by 
the president, Mrs. English, at her 
home. The closing feature of this 
year was a field day in obedience to 
the call, 

‘** Go forth under the open sky and list 

To Nature’s teachings.”’ 

For 1900~-’o1 the officers were the 
same as the previous year. The lit- 
erary work was American history 
and literature, with special attention 
given to New Hampshire and local 
history. A lecture on cookery with 


demonstrations and a club carnival 





Mrs. Annie Clark English 
Third President. 


were variations from the beaten path. 
Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft of Concord 
spoke to us about the ‘‘ Benefits of 
Federation.’’ The annual tea was 
given by the club to the retiring 
president. 

For 1go1-’o2 the officers were: 
President, Mrs. Eliza Osgood Payne; 
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vice-president, Mrs. Olive Josephine 
Brigham; secretary, Mrs. Alice B. 
Oliver; treasurer, Mrs. Emma Clark 
Marston; auditor, Mrs. Lula J. A. 
Morris. The study for the year is 
thus outlined by the programme com- 
mittee: ‘‘The object of our course 
of study in this first year of a new 
century is the comparison of our own 
time with the past, and especially 
the consideration of the causes which 
have led to the decline and fall of all 
previous civilizations and the inquiry 
as to whether our American civiliza- 
tion, after reaching its height, must 
inevitably follow the usual downwatd 
path.”’ 

Among the topics considered were : 
Past and Present Civilization, In- 
crease of Wealth, Single Tax, Wom- 
an’s Position—Past and Present, 
Philanthropy, Art, Architecture, Lit- 
erature and the Drama, forming a 
most interesting and instructive 
years work. Mrs. Margaret Deland 





Mrs. Olive J. Brigham. 


Past Vice-President. Died Dec. 1}, 1902. 
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of Boston spoke to us one evening 
on ‘‘ The Change in the Feminine 
Ideal.’’ Gentlemen’s night was a 
reception to the guests with music 
and refreshments for entertainment. 





Mrs. Alice Boynton Oliver 


Past Secretary. 


February 14 a Valentine reception 
was given to the teachers of the 
public school. 

For 1902-'03 the officers are: 
President, Mrs. Eliza Osgood Payne; 
vice-president, Mrs. Martha Wallace 
Richardson; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Thompson Lathrop; treasurer, Mrs. 
Emma Clark Marston; auditor, Mrs. 
Lula J. A. Morris. The study of 
English history and literature has 
been commenced to continue three 
years. Arbor day is to be observed, 
and a field day, with children as 
guests, is in prospect. The music 
arranged for each meeting is wholly 
English. A lecture by Mrs. Ban- 
croft of Concord, on ‘‘ English Ab- 
beys and Cathedrals,’’ illustrated by 


numerous photographs, was very 
much enjoyed. Gentlemen’s night 
this year took the form of a ban- 
quet, followed by toasts, to which 
ladies and gentlemen responded. 
Although far from attaining the 
ideal club life, as we look back over 
the five and a half years of our ex- 
istence as a club we can see some 
advancement toward the goal, and 
every member who possesses the true 
club spirit cannot but have been 
made a better home-keeper, a truer 
friend, and a more intelligent mem- 
ber of community life, by her con- 





Mrs. Adela Durrell Thorp 


Past Treasurer. 


nection with Friends in Council; and 
who can estimate its influence upon 
coming generations ? 

Early in the history of our club 
the maidenhair fern was adopted as 
the club emblem, and its delicate 
green as the club color. Its signifi- 
cant meaning to the members is best 
expressed in the following lines : 
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THE MAIDENHAIR FERN. 


Far away in the depths of the forest 
Beside the cool rivulet’s flow, 

Hides an exquisite gem of the wildwood, 
That all our club members well know. 

We have looked on the fairest of flowers, 
Rejecting each one in its turn, 

And selected this dainty green wood-nymph ; 
Our badge is the Maidenhair Fern. 


In the spring, in the glades of the woodland, 
Its delicate frond is unfurled, 

Like a soft, little palm turning upward— 
A kind hand stretched out to the world; 
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We, too, if we reach our ideal, 

And the joy of true comradship learn, 
With helping hands ever extended 

Must stand, like our Maidenhair Fern. 


In the years since our club has been founded, 
We have pressed toward a broadening life, 
Have seen some of the virtue of kindness, 
And some of the folly of strife ; 
There are sermons in stones, we ’re reminded, 
And perhaps a keen eye may discern 
That a lesson of friendly good feeling 
Is hid in our Maidenhair Fern. 
—By a Club Member. 
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LAID my _ book, face 
down, on the little 
Queen Anne table. I 
had finished reading 
‘The Things That Are 
Caesar’s,’’ and leaned back in my 
chair before the open fire and wished 
that I knew more about John Haig. 

My New England inquisitiveness 
asked for some account of his ances- 
tors so I might judge for myself 
whether the bishop’s advice was wise 
or no, and my woman's curiosity 
scourged the author for not telling 
plainly whether he died as Newton 
did or joined the ranks of the world, 





etc. I think he married Phyllis, 
and—just then the firestick burned 
through and the ends dropped down, 
sending a shower of sparks up the 
chimney, and tiny streams of light 
and shadow flickered over the wide 
beam running across the ceiling even 
to the corner posts, and lingered on 
the hand-made shutters that were 
partly closed. Outside the snow was 
falling softly, and I could see through 
the uncurtained window the light 
flakes drop on the window ledge. 
Occasionally the wind would freshen 
a trifle and the tall sweet-brier bush, 
by the house, would trail its red seed 
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pods against the glass. It was an 
ideal time for musing, and I mended 
the fire and proposed to rest. 

I thought of the old house which 
was built more than fourscore years 
agone, and of the people who had 
played their parts on life’s stage, and 
made theirexits. Sad and amusing in- 
cidents came to my mind in turn, and 
at once my eye fell on an old broad- 
ax, lying on the table beside me. 





Arioch Wentworth. 


This ax, without a handle, had come 
to me not long since, and that it had 
a history I knew. 

I took up the old timer, and as I 
thought of its career I felt an electric 
shock, such as one gets from stroking 
a cat when we let him slip through 
our hands as we say ‘‘ good night’’ 
to our pet feline at the outside door. 
At once a strange voice close to me 
said: ‘‘ Woman, you are looking 
backward to-night, and you are 
getting in a sad train of retrospec- 
tion. Let me tell you something of 
my history.’’ I assented in a half- 


THE AX TOLD 





ME. 


dazed way, and, after a brief silence, 
the ax went on: 

‘*My first recollection is of being 
in a hardware store in Boston. You 
will see that my maker’s names are 
stamped on my blade.’’ I knew 
this was true, because I had scraped 
the rust off these letters and tried 
to decipher the names weeks ago. 
‘*These axes,’’ he said, ‘‘ were 
famous; an Underhill ax for chop- 
ping or hewing, was the one to get 
in those days, almost eighty years 
gone by. Well, one day, a smart, 
black-eyed young man came into the 
store and asked to see a broad ax. 
I was taken down, among others, 
and, after carefully examining us, he 
decided to take me, and asked to 
have his initials, ‘A. W.’ cut on me. 
It was done, and you see them plainly 
now. 

‘This young man, just past his 
majority, had recently come to Bos- 
ton from a town called Somersworth, 
a part of old Dover, to seek his for- 
tune. I learned that he was of good 
stock on both his father’s and moth- 
er’s side. He had taught country 
schools in several towns successfully ; 
he had worked on his father’s farm, 
a part of Elder William Wentworth’s 
granted acres, and had learned to 
mow, hoe, chop, and hew to a line 
on the big timber of his time. 
Woman, when I knew all this, I 
was proud of my owner, and believed 
that he would start a good chip with 
me, and that I should put him in for- 
tune’s way. Time has proved that I 
was correct in my calculations. 

‘*T found that I was to be used on 
a scow, about the wharves, driving 
piles. The young man could use me 
very handily, and I did my best work 
in those days. It came to pass that 
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the Underhill ax and its owner ex- 
cited not a little envy in the rest of 
the ‘crew, and when one of the small 
souls saw how carefully I was pro- 
tected from the salt water to prevent 
rust from marking my smooth blade, 
he watched his opportunity, and, 
when I was lying idle one day, he 
treated me to a bath in the salt water 
of Boston harbor, and left me drip- 
ping on the scow. When my owner 
picked me up he was disturbed to 
find my bright face discolored. He 
understood the motive, but said noth- 
ing. After a little he secured differ- 
ent work and I was not needed. 

‘*On his first visit home he took 
me with him, and one day his father 
was going, with other farmers, to re- 
pair a bridge near the Dr. Miller 
homestead on one of the old roads 
in Somersworth, then Rollinsford. 
Now, since there would be some 
hewing to do, the young man put 
me into the ox cart with other tools. 
This bridge was near the house of 
Mr. Nat Ham, on the west side, and 
the old sawmill on the east. 

‘‘Many of the townsmen were 
there to help put in the new string- 
ers. Among them was John Went- 
worth, an uncle of my owner, and 
your grandfather. He was pleased 
to see the young man, who was a 
favorite of his, and they talked of 
business in Boston, and of the rotten 
condition of the bridge timbers, and 
at last the uncle saw the Underhill 
ax in the hands of the young hewer. 
He admired my shape, and spoke of 
the famous names stamped on my 
blade. The young man said, ‘ Uncle 
John, don’t you want to buy that 
ax? I shall not use it when I go 
back to Boston.’ 


‘““The price was named and ac- 
G. M.—19 
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cepted, and I was taken that night to 
the old homestead of Sergt. John 
Hall. Here I was used by my new 
owner, and his sons, Moses, Samuel, 
Calvin, and John, and by the men 
employed on the farm, also by the 
cousins visiting there, and among 
the small army that hewed to a line 
with me, I remember Gustavus, Ed- 
win, Adam, and ’Siah. They are 
all gone save one, and he is living 
on the Pacific coast, well up to ninety 
years of age. 

‘* Calvin followed the sea, but once 
when he came home for a brief stay 
ashore he told me that he visited 
Arioch in Boston, and that he was 
getting ahead very fast, he said. He 
is fore-handed now, and he drives a 
very handsome horse called ‘ Ver- 
mont Boy,’ which is worth more than 
all his father’s oxen. 

‘*From time to time I heard from 
my first owner, and he was always 
prospering, and when the news came 
that he was married to Capt. Edward 
Griffith’s handsome daughter, Susan, 
of Durham, I was pleased that he 
had chosen so wisely. 

‘* After a time it came to me that 
he was at the head of his line of busi- 
ness in Boston, and that he monopo- 
lized the marble trade there, made a 
‘corner,’ I think the business men of 
to-day would say. Once I heard of 
a big real estate deal with the city of 
Boston, and I laughed and thought 
of the chip that he started with me. 

‘*One year in the barley harvest, 
my second owner died, well stricken 
in years, and I felt that my days of 
usefulness were gone. After this I 
stood about in dark, corners with 
Guinea hoes, cant-dogs, square 
spades, and other tools that were 
seldom used. I heard that hewed 
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timber was a thing of the past, and 
that sawmills were going about on 
wheels. One day a jfassel of lads 
were overhauling my corner, and I 
was thrown down and my handle was 
broken, and my doom was sealed. 

“John H., son of John Wentworth, 
to whom I had fallen with the other 
property on the ancient homestead, 
picked me up and put me on a beam 
in the old cider house. He felt 
kindly toward me for his father’s 
sake, and he spoke of A. W., and 
said that he was on a tour around 
the world. I was gratified that my 
prophecy was being fulfilled. 

‘*Changes came to the old place, 
and younger men managed affairs, 
and I expected to be sold for old 
iron, but one time the hand that had 
cared for me in my broken condition 
took me down from my dusty resting- 
place, and told me of the generous 
provision my boy owner had recently 
made for the aged people of Dover 
and surrounding towns, and of his 
private charities, unknown to the 
world, and then, woman, he brought 
me to you, believing that you would 
treasure me for my former connec- 
tions. 





By George Bancroft Griffith. 


The present moment, and the little mite, 
Use wisely, heaven will requite ; 


‘On the 17th of June, 1902, my 
first owner was sitting in this room. 
You placed me in his hands,—it was 
the first time that I had seen him for 
sixty-eight years. He didn’t recog- 
nize me at first, but after a little the 
old light came into his eye, and he 
said, ‘Is it my old ax?’ You will 
remember how he held me, and told 
you something of the history I am 
giving you to-night. 

‘*He said: ‘I was glad for Uncle 
John to have this ax. He always 
made of me when I was a child, and 
once, when he came over to father’s 
—Bartholomew Wentworth’s—to help 
butcher, he gave me a silver four- 
pence. I believe that bit of money 
gave me good luck,’—and then you 
recollect, he said: ‘I am glad my 
old ax is just where it is, you know 
more of its history than any of my 
kin.’’ 

* * * o * xa 

I was conscious that the ax had 
ceased talking, and the tall clock in 
the corner told the mid-night hour. 

I said, ‘‘I must have had a nap; 
my fire is almost burned out,’’ and I 
found the ax had slipped from my 
lap on to the floor. 
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Seek not to do the great things and the grand, 


But those God places nearest to thy hand! 
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THE FORGOTTEN QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


2 LITTLE more than sixty 
years ago, or, to be ex- 
act, on the the 29th of 
March, 1837, there died 
at Brighton, Eng., a 
woman who had been the wife of a 
Prince of Wales, a regent of the 
kingdom, and of the king of Eng- 
land, and yet never had worn the 
coronet of the queen consort. She 
had been a beauty in her day, re- 
ceiving homage from the wits and 
beaux of two generations; she had 
been welcomed at courts as the equal 
of princesses; her fascinations had 
warmed Sheridan’s eloquence in the 
British house of commons, and her 
wrongs had roused Brougham, in the 
Edinburgh Review, to denounce the 
fop-monarch of Great Britain as a 
traitor, a blackguard, and a felon. 
For many years the name of Mrs. 
Fitz Herbert was a familiar one to 
the world; to-day her real history is 
well nigh forgotten, and there are 
few, perhaps, who have given more 
than a passing thought to the mem- 
ory of the unfortunate woman who 
sacrificed her happiness but not her 
honor to the egotisn and vanity of 
the meanest of the Georges. 

The frailties of royalty are not al- 
ways a wholesome subject of contem- 
plation, still the picture of society 
in a foreign aristocratic circle, pre- 
sented by the story of this lady, is 
well worth a glance for its interest 
alone, independently of the histori- 
cal importance of the facts it dis- 
closes. As a matter of fact, Queen 





Maria, wife of George IV, despite 
the anomaly of her position, filled 
quite as honorable a place in the his- 
tory of courts as that filled by the 
Queens Sophias, Charlottes, and 
Carolines of her time. 

Maria Smythe was born in July, 
1756, at Bambridge, Hampshire, 
Eng. Her father, Walter Smythe, 
was of an old Catholic family, and a 
gentleman of wealth and education. 
He traveled a great deal, accom- 
panied by his daughter, and it is re- 
lated that they were once at Ver- 
sailles together, where the young 
girl witnessed the rare sight of see- 
ing Louis XV pull a chicken to 
pieces, and received the present of a 
handful of sugar plums from the 
French monarch for having the hu- 
mor to laugh at him. She grew up 
a very beautiful woman, and at the 
age of nineteen was married to Ed- 
ward Weld of Dorset. He died with- 
in a twelvemonth, and after a three 
years’ widowhood she married again, 
a Mr. Thomas Fitz Herbert of Staf- 
ford. In 1781, she was left the sec- 
ond time a widow, and with a for- 
tune of ten thousand a year. 

Her chief residence was at Rich- 
mond Hill, where she was sought by 
every unmarried gentleman the coun- 
try through. So beautiful was she 
at this time that the local poets cele- 
brated her in the well-known song, 
the chorus of which was 

I’d crown resign 


To call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 
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She welcomed all, and dispensed a 
generous hospitality that had its 
effect as well as her beauty, but her 
heart remained untouched. Young 
and old, Whigs and Tories, each and 
all went tramping at last in despair 
from Richmond Hill. And so four 
years passed away. 

In the summer of 1785, who should 
come to Richmond Hill but that 
scapegrace prince, and prince of 
rakes, his highness, George of 
Wales. He was then about twenty- 
three years old, and did not lack 
either for graces or audacity. He 
had probably heard of Mrs. Fitz 
Herbert’s beauty, and, like the 
Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon, 
went down to judge for himself. 
Like the Sabean queen, he found 
that half the truth had not been told 
him. He fell desperately in love at 
once, and made suit just as he had 
to the last opera dancer who had 
charmed him. Much to his surprise 
he was repulsed. But the prince, 
who prided himself upon his success 
as a lady-killer, did not give up in 
despair. Down to Richmond Hill 
trooped hosts of his eloquent Whig 
friends, with the most charming ad- 
dresses and the most magnificent 
gifts. A duchess might have yielded, 
but Mrs. Fitz Herbert was not a 
duchess, and so she did not accept 
the presents. The mad prince at 
length proposed marriage. To his 
amazement and dismay the widow 
refused him, deliberately and de- 
fiantly. 

George the Fourth was never a 
man of refined susceptibilities or ro- 
mantic sentiment, but he was young, 
he was in love, and he was bitterly 
disappointed. The next day it was 
known all over London that the 
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prince had stabbed himself for love 
of the beautiful Mrs. Fitz Herbert. 
Nobody knows how deep the wound 
was ‘or how dangerous, but every- 
body was horrified, and Mrs. Fitz 
Herbert herself, having no desire 
that a prince royal should die on her 
account, consented to visit his high- 
ness. Accompanied by no less a 
personage than her rival in feminine 
charms, the famous Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the beauty 
of the Hill went to Charlton House. 
The prince lay in bed, weak and 
pale, with bloody bandages about 
him, a pathetic object indeed. He 
would not consent to live unless she 
would marry him. Bewildered, 
frightened, all her womanly sym- 
pathies aroused, she gave a falter- 
ing assent. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire furnished a ring, the prince 
slipped it on one of the taper fingers 
of his inamorata, and she was led 
from the room in a hysteria of tears. 

When she had had time to think the 
matter over coolly and calmly she 
repented her action and went to the 
continent. But the prince’s couriers 
pursued her; there was no rest for 
her anywhere, and after two or three 
months flitting through Holland and 
France she returned to Richmond 
Hill. There the prince went to see 
her. The matter was talked over 
between them, and in December they 
were privately married. The cere- 
mony was performed by a Protestant 
clergyman, in the presence of the 
bride’s brother and uncle. 

Lady Fitz Herbert was at this time 
twenty-nine years old, and at the 
very height of her wonderful loveli- 
ness. She was tall, of a just pro- 
portion, slender, and supple; her 
features were delicate and noble; 
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her face beautifully oval. Every 
turn of her features, every form of 
her limbs was perfect, and grace ac- 
companied every movement. Prince 
George did not seem altogether un- 
worthy of her. He had a tall, hand- 
some person, with a face less Ger- 
man in type than those of his broth- 
ers, was possessed of graceful and 
pleasing manners, and aspired even 
then to be considered the best 
dressed gentleman in Europe. _ Vice 
and obesity had not yet set their dis- 
figuring marks upon him, and for 
two years he appears to have been a 
devoted husband. At the end of 
that time his fickle heart was won by 
the fresh charms of Lady Jersey, who 
remained his mistress several years. 

Mrs. Fitz Herbert bore her sorrows 
with becoming fortitude. She kept 
her spirits up by the stimulus of so- 
ciety. Her home was open to the 
fashionable world. Her parties were 
quite the rage; the highest of the 
aristocracy attended them, including 
the royal family. The Dukes of 
York and Clarence, her husband’s 
brothers, were her devoted friends, 
and the old king, George III, could 
not have treated her more kindly if 
she had been his daughter instead of 
his daughter-in-law. 

In the midst of this fashionable 
queenship and success came another 
blow to the poor, deserted wife, the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to 
his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick. 
Before this occurred the prince’s 
friends, the Whigs, had taken es- 
pecial pains to discourage and dis- 
countenance any allusions as to his 
union with Mrs. Fitz Herbert, and 
Charles James Fox, upon the strength 
of a letter from the princely bride- 
groom, had risen in parliament, and 


in unqualified terms denied that any 
marriage had taken place between 
the parties. When a country mem- 
ber suggested that there might have 
been a marriage though not a legal 
one, Fox declared that he ‘‘ denied it 
not merely with regard to the effect 
of certain existing laws, but zx /ofo ; 
in fact as well as in law. The fact 
never did happen in any way what- 
ever, and had from the beginning 
been a base and malignant false- 
hood.’’ 

Fox probably believed this at the 
time, but he afterwards, when in 
power, offered Mrs. Fitz Herbert the 
title of duchess, which she indig- 
nantly refused, declaring that she 
had no fancy to play the part of 
duchess of Kendall. As to the mar- 
riage itself no legal or ecclesiastical 
formality was wanting to give it 
validity. It was in strict conform- 
ity with the canon of the church 
to which Mrs. Fitz Herbert herself 
belonged. As a legal contract or as 
a religious ceremony the marriage 
was binding on both parties and in- 
dissoluble, save for certain specific 
causes and by an ordained specific 
process. The English statute pro- 
hibited marriage between a subject 
and a prince of the blood. This be- 
ing so the union was not valid in 
law, and this was the technicality by 
which the prince was able to make 
suit to another woman and marry 
her. 

The crown lawyers may not have 
known the whole truth; the royal 
family, who did, were not so eager 
for the marriage, and George III, the 
very day preceding the wedding, of- 
fered to take the responsibility and 
break off the match. But the prince 
declined his father’s services, and by 
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the aid of strong stimulants managed 
to go through the ceremony with his 
customary grace. It was, however, 
a strange condition of affairs for a 
prince to be wedded to one woman, 
that woman recognized and tolerated 
by the royal family, the especial 
friend of her husband’s brothers, and 
at the same time to be married to 
another woman amidst national re- 
joicings and court festivities. _ 

The second marriage was a most 
unfortunate one. The Princess Caro- 
line was a coarse, uncleanly German 
woman, quite good enough, perhaps, 
for such a royal Lothario, but illy 
calculated to either win or hold her 
husband’s love. She never won it, 
and after exactly a year’s experience 
of married life the royal couple sep- 
arated, one child having been born 
meanwhile, the future beloved and 
short-lived Princess Charlotte. Prin- 
cess Caroline continued living in Eng- 
land on an allowance of $17,000; the 
prince repented, and with much self 
accusation went back to Mrs. Fitz 
Herbert and claimed the rights of a 
husband. He must have possessed 
audacity indeed; manhood and true 
nobility of soul he never did pos- 
sess. 

Whatever privileges he had for- 
feited by his second marriage, Mrs. 
Fitz Herbert’s position certainly re- 
mained unchanged. If ever she had 
been a legal wife she was one now; 
no second marriage could invalidate 
the first. Still being a woman of 
high morality and conscientious scru- 
ples, she sent her chaplain to Rome 
to have the pope’s advice upon a 
case of such extraordinary intricacy. 
The Catholic church is strict in its 
ideas upon the marriage question, let 
that go to its credit, and his holiness 


sent back word that she was un- 
doubtedly the prince’s wife, and in 
that case must receive him as her 
husband. 

Upon the reception of this authori- 
tative decision, Mrs. Fitz Herbert gave 
a breakfast to all the nobility, and at 
that time and place publicly resumed 
her station as the wife of the crown 
prince. Eight happy years followed, 
the happiest in Mrs. Fitz Herbert’s 
life. The prince was apparently de- 
voted to her, and though his extrava- 
gancies often placed them in em- 
barrassing circumstances, the future 
seemed full of promise. Suddenly 
upon this brightness there came a 
cloud. Lady Seymour, an intimate 
friend, dying, left her infant daugh- 
ter under the guardianship of Mrs. 
Fitz Herbert. The child’s family 
were staunch Protestants and ob- 
jected to having it in the care of a 
Roman Catholic, and appealed to the 
lord chancellor. That high function- 
ary decided that the child should re- 
main with Mrs. Fitz Herbert. Dur- 
ing the altercation they became very 
intimate with Lady Hertford, a rela- 
tive of the child, and after the affair 
was settled the prince transferred 
his fancy to his wife’s friend, who 
weakly accepted it. The prince was 
also drinking badly, half of the time 
being in a maudlin condition. His 
excesses and ill treatment were such 
that Mrs. Fitz Herbert suffered terri- 
bly, both physically and mentally. — 

She led this wretched life a half 
score of years, enduring insult ard 
ill treatment from her husband, but 
retained her position as his lawful 
wife at the entreaties of his family. 
Finally, at a dinner given to Louis 
XVIII of France, then a visitor in 
England, matters were brought to a 
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crisis. Heretofore no preference had 
been paid to the rank of guests as 
they were seated at table, but on this 
occasion Mrs. Fitz Herbert was in- 
formed that they would sit according 
to priority of station. Mrs. Fitz Her- 
bert looked at her husband and in- 
quired where she should sit. The 
prince with a brutality natural to 
him answered, ‘‘ Madame, you have 
no place.”’ 

‘* None, sir, I know, but such as 
you choose to give me,” she returned 
with wonderful equanimity, bowing 
and retiring. 

She saw her husband but once 
afterwards. He was then regent of 
the kingdom, and was about to dis- 
miss his ministry and wanted her 
advice. He called and saw her, and 
she very frankly expressed her mind 
upon the subject broached. Her 
counsel, however, was not followed. 
When she heard of his last illness, in 
1830, she wrote the man who had 
wronged and outraged her a kind 


and tender letter. In it she ex- 
pressed her forgiveness for the past, 
and asked to be allowed to visit him. 
But George IV was too near death to 
either answer her letter or to send for 
her. That he thought of her is evi- 
dent from the fact that his last act 
was to take Her miniature and fasten 
it to his neck by a ribbon, giving 
directions that it should be buried 
with him. It was a tardy and profit- 
less testimony to a woman’s worth 
and a lifelong sacrifice. 

Mrs. Fitz Herbert’s position re- 
mained unchanged by his death. 
William IV asked her to court, and 
granted her a large pension. Both 
at London and at Paris she was 
treated with the honor due to a wid- 
owed consort of a king of England. 
Her last days were passed at Brigh- 
ton, and she died there at the age of 
eighty-one years. Her history is a 
singular one, and is another instance 
of the truth of that saying that 
reality is stranger than fiction. 


A FANCY. 


i By C. C. Lord. 





Love craved a smile, and so that day 
A bud unfolded on her way. 

Bloom on, sweet blossom! sadness flies 
When fondness beams on longing eyes. 


She hoped a voice, and then a strain 
Of bird-notes piped a glad refrain. 
Sing on, rich warbler! thought is dear 
When homage fills the empty ear. 


O love disconsolate !— but then 

A prospect shone o’er hill and glen. 

Lead on, bright spring! the heart has rest 
When faith assures the wintry breast. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


By Fonathan Smith. 


MH E country district school 
of fifty years ago has 
been the subject of much 
eulogy or censure, ac- 

. cording to the point of 
view taken by the critics who have 
essayed to pass judgment upon its 
merits and demerits as an educa- 
tional force. It must not, however, 
be compared with present standards. 
To estimate it rightly it should be 
considered in the light of the social 
and industrial conditions of half a 
century ago, and the demands made 
by those conditions upon its scholars 
when grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. The results of its training, 
too, upon its pupils are important 
factors in forming a correct opinion 
of its worth or worthlessness as an 
instrument of moral and intellectual 
culture. 

It is with no intent to praise or 
condemn that which here follows is 
written. The sole purpose of this 
article is to describe, as it actually 
was, a country district school, which 
was a fair representative of its class 
in the rural sections of New England 
during the twelve years preceding 
the Civil War—its discipline, the 
character and methods of instruction, 
its environment, the -demands made 
upon it, and the results, good or in- 
different, which it actually achieved, 
leaving it to others to pronounce the 
judgment. Its location is unimpor- 
tant, save that it was in New Hamp- 
shire. The story is without dramatic 
details, but may serve a useful pur- 





pose to the student of our educational 
development. 

The social and industrial life of the 
people of the district needs to be care- 
fully considered if a correct opinion 
is to be formed. The residents were 
all farmers, their farms varying from 
fifty to two hundred acres each. 
These the owners cultivated them- 
selves with the help of their sons, 
while the mothers, with the assis- 
tance of their daughters, attended to 
the work of the household. Hardly 
a family employed any outside labor, 
unless, perhaps, for a few days in 
the busy season, and then it was 
usually found in the neighborhood. 
The West had not, through cheap 
transportation rates, crowded the 
New England farmer out of business, 
and he raised cattle, horses, swine, 
and poultry, made butter and cheese, 
cultivated the common New England 
cereals, and harvested good crops of 
hay. The products which were not 
needed for home use found ready 
sale in the village markets. Market 
gardening and making milk for the 
city or local creamery were unknown 
industries. The farmers have culti- 
vated according to the methods and 
ideas which had prevailed for fifty 
years. I doubt if there was a labor- 
saving machine either for farm or 
house in use in the district, and the 
children were trained into experts in 
the use of all the hand tools of agri- 
cultural and household industry. 
The parents were conservative and 
very independent in their ways of 
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thinking and doing, averse to inno- 
vations, patient, plodding, law-abid- 
ing, and happy, if, at the end of the 
year their income had equaled their 
expenditures. The surplus help 
found ready employment on the 
farms and in the homes of the neigh- 
hood, though sometimes one would 
seek a temporary place in one of the 
small mills in the village. In the 
winter season, however, all the boys 
and girls came together at the paren- 
tal hearthstone ‘‘to go to school.’’ 
The houses were plainly but com- 
fortably furnished, the style of living 
simple, the wants few, and peace and 
contentment prevailed. Few homes 
could boast of more than two carpets, 
and these were either cheap ingrains 
or of domestic manufacture, the fruits 
of the toil and skill of the mothers 
and daughters. Not a house had a 
piano or organ, though a few families 
possessed a melodeon or some such 
musical instrument. The people 
were intelligent readers and think- 
ers upon the questions of the day. 
Besides the local paper, the New 
York Weekly Tribune or the Boston 
Weekly Post, according to political 
preference, and into some of the 
homes a monthly magazine came 
regularly and were faithfully read 
and studied. Almost without excep- 
tion the families were descendants of 
the early settlers of the town. From 
the father and mother down to the 
child of six years, all worked for a 
living, and worked hard, patiently 
and continuously. They were regu- 
lar attendants at church, and no in- 
temperance or other disorder ruffled 
the peace of the community. The 
amusements of the young people in 
the winter season were evening 
parties at the homes, an occasional 
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ball at the village tavern, and some- 
times singing and dancing schools in 
the village. In the later fifties there 
were courses of lectures, generously 
patronized by the elderly people, at 
which they listened to such men as 
Thomas Starr King, E. H. Chapin, 
Wendell Phillips, R. W. Emerson, 
and other great lyceum lights of 
those days. 

One event came annually which 
stirred the people to the depths, and 
that was the annual ‘‘ March meet- 
ing,’’ supplemented once in four 
years by the presidential election. 
It was the period of the great anti- 
slavery debate, and none whose 
memories do not go back to those 
eventful years, can now realize the 
intense interest of the people in that 
burning question. The mothers, 
and the children of both sexes, were 
as much absorbed in it as the voters, 
and every family circle was a centre 
of political discussion and influence. 
The issue touched the ethical as well 
as the political convictions of the peo- 
ple, and the zeal and profound earn- 
estness with which they debated it 
were evidence of the strength and 
power of those moral forces which 
underlay the calm and peaceful sur- 
face life of this rural population, and 
which were to receive striking illus- 
tration a few years later when the 
nation was in the throes of Civil 
War. 

This idyllic country life was fairly 
representative of what it was in the 
city, subject to the modifications 
which must always exist between 
rural and urban manners, customs, 
and business methods. The hurry 
and drive, the fierce competitions, 
the thirst for excitements and oppor- 
tunities to be found in large business 
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and manufacturing centres, and the 
ambition for great enterprises, every- 
where so manifest now, had not then 
taken possession of the people. The 
‘*strenuous life’? had not received 
its appropriate name, because it did 
not exist either in country or town. 

The problem of the district school 
was to educate and qualify its pupils 
for the social and industrial situation 
then existing. Its supporters did 
not and could not foresee the vast 
changes which were soon to come, 
nor could the people have met them 
in their educational system, if they 
had. The school, in its organiza- 
tion and general character was the 
natural outgrowth of the conditions 
by which it was surrounded, and by 
these it is to be judged. 

This schoolhouse, situated half 
way up a long hill, was of brick, one 
story high, and about twenty-five feet 
square, costing, perhaps, four hun- 
dred dollars. It had a small wooden 
annex through which the school-room 
was entered. In this annex was a 
place for the winter’s wood, and also 
a small entry about six by eight feet, 
furnished originally with hooks for 
the hats and coats of the scholars, 
but these hooks disappeared before 
the end of the first term and were 
never replaced. The school-room was 
heated by a stove, which in severe 
weather would not raise the tempera- 
ture of the room above sixty degrees 
more than ten feet away. There were 
seats for fifty scholars, which on the 
boys’ side were whittled and cut, and 
bore jack-knife carvings of about every 
image or object known to nature or 
man. The woodwork of the room 
was unpainted; the walls and ceiling, 
innocent of whitewash, were soiled 
and spattered by the missiles which 
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had been thrown across the room at 
all hours of the session and intermis- 
sion by the scholars. There was no 
means for ventilation, nor was there 
need of any, for the west and north- 
west winds, which had an unbroken 
sweep for ten miles, found abundant 
entrance through the north and west 
sides of the building. Beyond a 
plain pine desk for the teacher and 
two small dilapidated chairs, the 
room had no furnishings—no diction- 
ary, no maps, globe, nor books of 
reference. It did have, however, two 
or three small black-boards, and on 
the walls hung a small chart giving 
some of the sounds of the vowels, 
but it was never used. The win- 
dows were devoid of curtains, but 
had wooden shutters on the outside, 
placed there to protect the windows 
in vacation. Rarely in the earlier 
fifties was a dictionary seen in the 
school, and if there was one it was 
in the hands of some scholar who 
had attended a term at the village 
academy. The playground was the 
street on the line of which the build- 
ing stood. In all its appointments 
the schoolhouse was quite as simple 
and unpretentious as were the cus- 
toms and habits of the people who 
supported it. 

The school had two sessions a year, 
one in summer of from eight to ten 
weeks, and one in winter, of from 
ten to twelve weeks. The summer 
teacher was paid $6 per month and 
board, reckoned at $1.25 per week, 
but before the war the wages had 
risen to $18 per month. The winter 
teacher received from $18 to $22 per 
month, and board beside. The sum- 
mer school was of the primary grade, 
for all children old enough to work 
were kept employed at home. In 
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winter the pupils varied in age from 
four to twenty-one years. The stud- 
ies were the usual ‘‘common school 
branches,” reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 
Occasionally, if the teacher were 
qualified, there would be one or two 
studying algebra. Toward the end 
of the period there were small classes 
in physiology, natural philosophy, 
analysis, and history. But the pres- 
ence of these latter studies often 
excited criticism. More among the 
scholars than parents, however. Once 
upon the organization of a class in 
physiology, one of the large boys 
strenuously objected and threatened 
to leave school on the ground that 
the study had no legal place there, 
but his objections met with no sup- 
port among the parents and the op- 
position subsided. 

The discipline was the point of 
first importance with parents and 
committee, and the most difficult 
part of the teacher’s duty. It was 
here that the teacher failed, if he did 
fail, and when he succeeded it was 
through his muscular vigor backed 
by his tact and courage and sus- 
tained by the sentiment of the 
people behind him in his efforts 
to govern and maintain order. It 
was a favorite saying concerning a 
man who had once held the place 
that ‘‘he could neither read, write, 
nor cipher, but he kept the best 
school ever taught in the district.’’ 
I have forgotten the name of this 
pedagogal prodigy, else I should 
give it in letters ‘‘ writ large.’’ In 
the school code the word Odey was 


spelled with a capital O, and the. 


primary and last injunction given by 
the committee to teacher was that he 
**must make the boys mind.’’ ‘‘ Or- 
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der,’’ they used to say, at their first 
visit at the opening of the term, 
‘“was heaven’s first law,’’ and the 
teacher was to maintain it whether 
he taught them much or little. The 
most prominent evils against which 
teachers and committee constantly 
struggled were tardiness and whisper- 
ing. These were preached upon and 
remonstrated against in season and 
out of season, with the result, as time 
went on, that they were gradually 
reduced to a minimum. The atten- 
dance was reasonably regular. Many 
of the scholars lived two and three 
miles away, but there was never 
any intermission on account of the 
weather. In the twelve years I do 
not think there was a single school 
day when the teacher and a fair num- 
ber of scholars were not present and 
the usual exercises held. It was 
an occurrence so common as to be 
thought nothing of for many to find 
on their arrival their ears, noses, or 
face frozen, in their two-mile tramp 
to school up and down the long hills 
in the teeth of a cutting northwest 
wind. In such cases the pupil kept 
away from the fire for a short time, 
applied snow to the frozen member 
until the frost was out and then went 
about his work as though nothing 
had happened. There was no senti- 
mentalism about corporal punish- 
ment, which the teacher employed 
in all cases needful and not needful, 
at his discretion, and the larger the 
victim the more popular its adminis- 
trator became with the parents. The 
one condition was that in every 
scuffle, and there were many, the 
teacher should come out best, and in 
this school, at least, he always did. 
I well remember my first winter term. 
The master was a giant in frame, six 
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feet tall, and had the arm of a black- 
smith. He held sway in his shirt 
sleeves and slippers, and was given 
to making long prayers at the open- 
ing of the morning session. One 
warm day the door happened to be 
open, and as he stood on the corner 
of the platform, in the midst of an 
unusual long invocation, a dog came 
in and brushed against him. With- 
out a pause or break in his divine 
petitions, he gave the canine a ter- 
rific kick which sent it out of the 
door with a how! of pain, but the 
man prayed calmly on to the end. 
The effect of this demonstration of 
prayer and practice on the scholars I 
have forgotten, but it was a fair illus- 
tration of the physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual nature of the man. 

He was a typical school master of 
those days and was the terror of the 
small boys. He detected one of them 
in some bit of harmless mischief, and 
told him that if he caught him again 
he should cut off his ears. To be 
sure he was caught again, and going 
up to the urchin, with many formal 
demonstrations, the master opened a 
large, sharp jack-knife and shaved a 
bit of skin off the boys ear. The 
poor fellow cried as though his heart 
would break, but the spirit of mis- 
chief was not crushed, for a few days 
later, for some petty misdemeanor, 
the master took him by the collar 
and swung him for a moment around 
over his head just as a color bearer 
waves his flag in action when he 
wants to rally his regiment. I met 
this teacher many years after at din- 
ner and though a long time had in- 
tervened, my old terrors of him still 
lingered. I was grateful to the host 
for seating me on the opposite side of 
the board; but even then I was filled 
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with a fear that he would reach his 
long right arm over the table, just as 
he used to across the seats at school, 
and take me by the collar. It was a 
relief when the dinner was done and 
I could make my escape. Indeed, 
the master employed muscle quite as 
much as mind in the discharge of his 
duties. When the ruler was not in- 
voked, the favorite method of correc- 
tion was to shake up the transgressor, 
and few days passed when there were 
not exhibitions of this kind. It was 
a common occurrence for the master 
to walk up to the big boys in the 
back seats, and leading three or four, 
one after another, into the floor, 
throw them into a heap at the farther 
end of the school-room. The weapon 
of castigation was a ruler two feet 
long, two inches wide, and one fourth 
of an inch thick, and few boys (and 
not always the girls) escaped its vig- 
orous and impartial application. It 
brought the school to order and dis- 
missed it; it gave the signal for the 
beginning and close of the recess. 
Interference with its administration 
was sometimes attempted by the 
larger boys, but the master’s supe- 
rior physical strength generally tided 
him over the crisis. In all these con- 
tests the small boys occupied the im- 
partial position of the wife who sat 
on the fence and silently watched her 
husband while he fought the bear. 

It was, however, only the masters 
assuming to govern by superior 
strength who were forced to adopt 
these methods. The scholars could 
be led, but they could not and would 
not be driven; and when the teacher 
tried to conciliate them by making 
them his friends and showed capacity 
for real leadership, the display of 
brute strength was unnecessary. 
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They were quick, as scholars always 
are, to ‘‘size up’’ the teacher, and 
were prompt to meet him on his own 
ground. The school furnished two 
illustrations of this in the early 
fifties. One of these examples was 
an undergraduate of Dartmouth col- 
lege. He was a man of rare tact, 
and a born teacher. The school 
never had a more unruly set of 
pupils, but he quickly won their 
good will, and though a strict disci- 
plinarian, and always maintaining ex- 
cellent order, he never had the slight- 
est trouble, and none were so ready 
to help him as the very ones who, in 
former and subsequent terms made 
the teacher’s path a thorny one to 
travel. The other, also an under- 
graduate of the same college, and a 
thorough teacher, opened the term 
by throwing down the gauntlet to 
the large boys, who promptly picked 
it up. His weapon of castigation 
was a large strap of sole leather ; 
this he used so often that it soon lost 
all terrors, and then he brought in a 
raw hide which made matters much 
worse. Things soon came to that 
pass that the teacher had to call on 
the committee, and a hot debate 
ensued in which the master, boys, 
and a committee took about equal 
parts. The latter undertook to re- 
prove the boys for their conduct, but 
one of them replied that no man need 
‘‘expect to govern that school who 
would lose his temper, take off his 
coat, roll up his sleeves, and stump 
the school to fight,’’ an actual occur- 
rence of a few days previous. The 
committee were duly impressed, for 
they ended the ‘‘session’’ by asking 
the boys to aid in making the term a 
success, and then dropped the whole 
matter. 
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Occasionally, particularly for a few 
years prior to the war, a woman pre- 
sided at the winter term. If she was 
a good teacher and tactful, it was 
generally a gain, for a chivalrous 
feeling toward the sex was a strong 
sentiment even with the roughest 
boys. The scholars were quick to 
recognize a real teacher, and if such 
a one used cleverness and good sense, 
interested them in their studies, and 
kept them busy, he won respect and 
governed with little difficulty, whether 
the teacher was a man or a woman. 
But the teacher had to deserve suc- 
cess before winning it, for the schol- 
ars met them upon ground of their 
own choosing, and made their path 
smooth or difficult according to the 
attitude assumed toward them. 

During the earlier fifties the in- 
struction was less successful than the 
discipline, for the former was deemed 
a secondary matter, and if there was 
failure anywhere it was deemed to be 
due to lack of good government. 
The superintending committee did 
not place the standard for scholarly 
qualifications in teaching very high, 
and in one of their reports they say, 
in speaking of the teachers of the 
town and not of any particular 
school, that some of them “‘ located 
New Hampshire south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and emptied the Nile 
into the mountains of the moon;”’ 
and they naively add ‘‘that if they 
[the teachers] could teach geography 
with the text-book before them they 
would not reject the applicant.’’ 
But on the question of good order 
the committee never uttered any un- 
certain sound, and in- discussing the 
question of corporal punishment they” 
declared that ‘‘ not until swords are 
beaten into ploughshares and spears 
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into pruning hooks can corporal pun- 
ishment be excluded.’’ The classes 
were called into the floor for recita- 
tion, and the pupils ranged with mili- 
tary precision in order of height. 
The questions were usually ad- 
dressed to the whole class, and all 
who could answered in concert. 
The teacher confined himself closely 
to the text-book, and no information 
was volunteered outside the printed 
page. The scholars were never in- 
structed to use their eyes, ears, 
or hands to learn what there was 
going on around them. Arithmetic 
was the important study, and the 
recitation consisted of repeating the 
rules and working out the problems, 
without regard to the reason of the 
rule or the principles which gov- 
erned the solution of the example. 
The instruction was neither a ‘‘ pour- 
ing in,’ nor a ‘‘drawing out,’’ 
process. It consisted merely in the 
scholars memorizing the text-book 
task, and the teacher showing him, 
if he need showing, how to get the 
right answer to his ‘‘sum’”’ in arith- 
metic. Of all the text-books used 
Colburn’s arithmetic was the fav- 
orite, and there were large classes in 
it at every term. It has been well 
said that it ‘‘was the one perfect 
text-book.’’ The teachers were few 
who could solve all its problems 
without the aid of slate and pencil, 
but in the hands of a skilful instruc- 
tor the book was a most helpful and 
stimulating study. 

Often the teacher was incompetent 
for his place. I recall one, who, 
when a disputed question in arith- 
metic or grammar arose would leave 
- it to the class to decide, by a major- 
ity vote, what the right answer was. 
In the grammar recitation one day 
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one of the boys was asked to give the 
principal parts of the irregular verb 
burst, and he glibly answered—burst, 
bust, bust. The laughter of the class 
first revealed to the teacher the error. 
The average scholar did not make 
much progress from term to term. 
Each succeeding winter he began his 
studies at the same place he did the 
winter before. Perhaps he would go 
a little farther than at the previous 
term, perhaps not quite so far; but 
he went over the same ground, get- 
ting back what ‘he had forgotten in 
the nine months of intervening hard 
labor. 

This was largely the fault of chang- 
ing teachers every term, but it served 
one useful purpose; by the time the 
pupil left school he was well grounded 
in what he had been over and never 
forgot it. While this was true of a 
majority of the larger scholars there 
were always those who had an innate 
thirst for knowledge, and these would 
forge ahead, taking studies above the 
common branches so far as permitted. 
Their attendance at the winter school 
was often supplemented by a term at 
the village academy, where they got a 
taste of the sweet waters of that Pierian 
spring whence streams of knowledge 
flow. This class of pupils, under the 
guidance of good teachers, which the 
school had for a few terms just prior 
to the war, always made progress, 
and materially elevated the tone and 
character of the school. 

It was at this time (just before the 
war) that some innovations crept in 
under the tactful leadership of wise 
teachers. Singing was sometimes 
practised, always with beneficial re- 
sults, but no instruction was ever 
given in the technique of the art. 
Drawing was unheard and unthought 
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The scholars were also persuaded 
to write compositions and declaim. 
Almost all were drawn into taking 
part in these most important exer- 
cises, though they were never made 
compulsory. Parts of an afternoon, 
every two or three weeks, were given 
up to them. The ladies of the dis- 
trict came to hear, and the exercises 
were the popular events of the term. 
Thus they got instruction and drill 
in the useful accomplishments of 
composition and declaiming, which 
the pupils of some of our latter-day 
highly prized and expensive high 
schools do not receive. 

Spelling schools were held occa- 
sionally, but they were frowned upon 
by the committee, and not en- 
couraged by the teachers, though 
always popular with the scholars. 
The objection generally was to the 
boys from outside, who were sure to 
attend. There was always a crowd 
in attendance, and a great deal of 
hilarity prevailed, though there was 
serious work done. They were really 
spelling matches, and on part of the 
ambitious pupils preparation was 
made for them. The spelling books 
were diligently studied, the hard 
words were noted, and there was 
keen and often exciting rivalry be- 
tween the contesting sides. It should 
be added that no prizes were ever 
offered, and the consciousness that 
the triumph was fairly won was ‘the 
sole reward of the victorious party. 

The examination at the end of the 
term was an important event. The 
room was given a thorough scrub- 
bing the evening previous, but there 
was no ornamentation, and no flow- 
ers or potted plants adorned the 
desks of either teacher or pupils. 
The scholars came in their best 
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clothes, and so did their parents, 
and the room was always crowded. 
The examination was entirely oral, 
and the bright boys and girls were 
brought conspicuously to the front 
and exhibited for all they were 
worth, to the intense delight and 
pride of their proud fathers and 
mothers. At the end there was a 
round of speech-making to which the 
fathers and male visitors were asked 
to contribute, an invitation generally 
accepted, and the committee closed 
by summing up the work of the term, 
and distributing praise and censure 
wherever due. The speeches of 
these plain, hard-headed farmers, on 
such occasions, would not read 
smoothly in print, for their ideas 
were not always clothed in the lan- 
guage of scholars. But along with 
much good advice they said many 
wise and sensible things, which did 
not fail to have an impression on 
the minds of the scholars, and they 
never failed to eulogize the educa- 
tional privileges of the district school 
and magnify the high place it held in 
the social and political life of the 
town. 

After the committee had retired the 
teacher had his innings, in which he 
gave much good counsel, forgave, 
and asked to be forgiven for all said 
and done amiss, and going to each 
pupil, took him by the hand, bade 
him good-by and gave him his card. 
The breaking up was always an oc- 
casion of sadness to the scholars, not 
so much at the thought of parting 
from the teacher as from each other, 
and I have seen more genuine tears 
shed at such times than at any other, 
unless it may have been at an occa- 
sional funeral. The thought of those 
scenes —how the boys and girls, many 
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of whom were man and woman 
grown, dull at their books, and some 
of whom had given their teacher no 
end of trouble—would sob and weep 
at separating, may now stir feelings 
of amusement rather than pathos. 
And yet they were deeply sincere, 
and were the expressions of their 
finer natures, which lay beneath the 
uncultured and sometimes coarse 
and harsh manners of the schol- 
ars. 

The religious exercises consisted 
of the scholars each reading a verse 
from the Bible and a prayer, which 
was often very long, by the teacher 
at the opening of the morning ses- 
sion. Good morals were also an 
important part of the curriculum, 
and instruction therein was faithfully 
given by the teachers on all occa- 
sions. ‘Truthfulness, honesty, and 
purity in speech and conduct were 
especially emphasized; profanity was 
the subject of unsparing rebuke, and 
punishment was swift to follow those 
overheard using it. The liar got no 
consideration from teachers or schol- 
ars. Asa school of democracy, that 
is, where the pupil learned to de- 
fend his own rights and respect those 
of others, it never had a superior,— 
I had almost said an equal. Cow- 
ards received no respect, and bullys 
would not be tolerated. I recall 
more than one instance, where the 
small boys clubbed together and 
gave one of the big boys a severe 
thrashing for trying to play the 
tyrant over them. Peculiarities of 
dress and idiosyncracies of manner 
or temper were toned down to the 
average by a few days’ attendance. 
Every boy was expected to assert his 
own rights, but he was compelled to 
respect the rights of others. There 
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were absolutely no distinctions be- 
tween high and low, rich and poor. 
Each was placed squarely on his own 
merits, and if he was manly, straight- 
forward, and brave, he was treated 
as well as the best, even though he 
came from the poorest family in the 
district, and stood at the foot of his 
class. 

I do not remember that instruction 
in patriotism was ever given, or in 
the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. The reading books were 
filled with extracts from the great 
speeches of the masters of American 
oratory—of Webster, Clay, Benton, 
Everett, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
and others, in which the deeds of the 
Revolutionary fathers and the great- 
ness and glory of our country and 
its institutions were recounted and 
extolled. Unconsciously from these 
sources, from the whole atmosphere 
and discipline of the school, and from 
the speeches heard from the stump 
in the exciting political campaigns, 
they were moulded and educated into 
American citizens as patriotic and 
devoted as any country ever had. 
This school was an average example 
of the country district school of that 
day throughout New England, and 
the results of its training is strikingly 
shown in the fact that out of the 
forty-three boys who attended it be- 
tween 1849 and 1861, who were of 
military age when the war broke out, 
including those who were constitu- 
tionally disqualified, ‘hirty entered the 
Union army. They were represented 
on almost every great battle-field ly- 
ing between Gettysburg and New 
Orleans, and some of their dead sleep 
in soldiers’ graves even upon the 
banks of the Mississippi river. If 
the civic and patriotic virtues illus- 
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trated by the conduct of the Ameri- 
can volunteer soldier throughout the 
four years of Civil War are correct 
tests of an educational system, surely 
the country district school of that 
day did its work well. 

It may be said that these boys and 
girls were of the pure New England 
stock, and that the school, so poor in 
its appointments, and so harsh and 
crude in its discipline and instruction 
had little to do with the results 
achieved. Heredity is a force not to 
be ignored in tracing the social de- 
velopment of any man or people, but 
it is not everything and does not do 
everything. If education means the 
acquisition of book knowledge, the 
country district school of the fifties 
did fall far below modern ideals. 


However that may be, it did teach 
its scholars to read and write, it gave 


them enough of arithmetic to enable 
them to transact business; it taught 
them so much of grammar that they 
could write a letter in strong, intelli- 
gible English. Its instruction, im- 
perfect as it often was, did kindle in 
the minds of its brighter pupils a 
thirst for knowledge, which was fur- 
ther cultivated in the academies of 
the town and vicinity. Its scholars 
learned that hardest and most impor- 
tant part of the citizen’s duty in a 
democracy—obedience to law and 
constituted authority. They were 
taught to respect themselves, to be 
true, just, honorable, and to respect 
the rights of others. Some of its 
graduates afterward filled places of 
trust and responsibility in the busi- 
ness or Official life of the commu- 
nities where they settled, some have 
sat in state legislatures, many have 
taught in the public schools of New 
England and the West. The daugh- 
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ters have adorned many a home with 
the noblest virtues of the New Eng- 
land wife and mother. All became 
industrious, sober-minded, patriotic 
citizens. 

In this simple, unvarnished tale of 
a New England country district 
school, which was no whit better or 
worse than any other of that period, 
there is some food for reflection. 
Judged by all latter-day standards it 
could not but fail, and yet it did of 
fail. The real worth of any educa- 
tional system is determined by the 
quality of the men and women it 
graduates, and what they do for 
themselves and their country in after 
life. Ifthis be a true test the coun- 
try district school of the fifties was 
an eloquent success. Its graduates 
have shown themselves equal to all 
the calls made upon their patriotism, 
their courage, and enterprise, their 
spirit of loyalty and obedience, and 
their intelligence and progressive 
spirit demanded by the mighty events 
which have transpired since 1861. 
Will our present system turn out 
men and women who will make a 
better record in the forty years to 
come? In other words, is not some- 
thing besides costly houses, with 
their bath rooms, lunch counters, 
large, well-graded playgrounds, free 
text-books, free rides, and hot house 
methods necessary to train up good 
American citizens? If these are es- 
sential why did not the district school 
of fifty years ago fail! That it was 
not inadequate to its task, and that it 
did a magnificent work the achieve- 
ments and development of our coun- 
try since 1860 are ample proof. To 
both the old and the new let the 
Scriptural text be applied, ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”’ 








DR. A. J. FRENCH. 
(Born in Bedford, January 16, 1823, died in Lawrence, Mass., December 1, 1902.) 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


One of New Hampshire’s honored sons, 
Who won success and fame 

In other fields—to-day we twine 
A garland ’round his name. 


”*T was where the hills of Bedford rise 
And greet the morning sun, 

Near where the Uncanoonucs tower, 
Life’s journey was begun. 


’T was there his boyhood days were spent 
Amid such pleasant scenes 

That artists know and love to paint, 
And poets put in dreams. 


”T was there he inspiration drew 
From mountain top and hill, 

And ever through his busy life 
He loved the homeland still. 


Where’er he heard the suffering cry 
With ready skill and art, 

He ministered unto their ills— 
Large were his mind and heart. 


He was a Christian, one who lived 
And showed it, day by day,— 
A faithful messenger who walked 

Upon the King’s highway. 


Who, listening, heard the Sabbath bells 
When life was near its close, 

And bowed in worship, as, afar, 
Their music fell and rose. 


And as their echoes died away— 
Was it mere picturing ? 

We think straightway the bells of heaven 
For him began to ring. 


Peace to him now! He is at rest 
Safe in that home above, 

Where pain and sorrow never come 
But all is joy and love. 























THE SILENCE OF ANSEL HARDY, 


OR A NEW HAMPSHIRE BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Fesse H. Buffum. 


those years which im- 
mediately followed the 
Civil War, many young 
men of New Hampshire 
were moved by a restless desire to 
sever those connections which bound 
them to the monotonous routine of a 
dull farm life and seek the new-found 
possibilities which promised fortune 
in the West. The War of the Rebel- 
lion, as it should be termed, in real- 
ity gave a new birth to this country, 
and Horace Greeley’s injunction, 
‘*Go West,’’ found ready response 
in this hitherto unnamed passion that 
burned in the hearts of the young 
men of New Hampshire and her sis- 
ter states. 

It was this same emotion or long- 
ing which was being slowly fanned 
to fire in the heart of Ansel Hardy 
by the sympathy his father did not 
show with his ambition for higher 
things. Long since had Ansel sur- 
passed the district school-teacher in 
knowledge, and he still thirsted for 
greater learning. The Hardys were 
a leading family in the thriving town 
of Wetfield, and prosperous. Ansel 
had, it may be said, carefully con- 
sidered everything, and it was with 
some hope of success that he ap- 
proached his father on the question 
of a college education. 

The summer had been long and 








hot, and a busy season on the Hardy 
homestead. There were farms in 
those days, many comprising hun- 
dreds of acres to a single estate. As 
you see them to-day they are chopped 
up, divided and subdivided—mere 
pittances of possession. In this sea- 
son, especially, the hay harvesting 
had been long, seemingly unending. 
It was late August when the after- 
math from the uplands had been got- 
ten under cover, and September was 
far spent when the weary oxen 
hauled the last load up from the in- 
tervale, the sweet-smelling meadow 
hay with the long, shiny hay-poles on 
top. Chores were over by nine 
o’clock, and the ‘‘ hands’’ sat down 
to supper. Corn cake, beans, and 
potato were being devoured in si- 
lence, when Ansel, the first to speak, 
said, ‘‘ Father, may I be away this 
winter?”’ The Hardys were accus- 
tomed to saying things tersely. 

A thunderbolt could not’ have 
been more unexpected; but a thun- 
derbolt would not have disturbed the 
equanimity of Silas Hardy. Large- 
built, stolid, calm, slow of utterance, ~ 
he was the last man to be nonplussed 
by a proposition as unlooked for as 
was this. 

‘“What are you going to do?’’ 
was the brief and offhand reply, 
delivered after a momentary hesi- 
tation. 


Here ‘‘mother’’ found it neces- 
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sary to go to the stove for fresh corn 
cake, rattling the covers as loudly as 
possible, as she replenished the fire. 

“IT want to go to college,’’ said 
Ansel. 

**You ll never go on my money.”’ 
There was no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing this, and there was an emphasis 
in the tone which forbade further 
discussion. And Ansel knew the 
expediency of wholly avoiding any 
further allusion to the subject. This 
short conversation was « crisis in the 
Hardy household, and it was no won- 
der that Mrs. Hardy upset her tea. 
The hired man left the table, and on 
some slight pretext went out to the 
barn. <A few minutes later, Ansel, 
Silas Hardy’s only son, was saying 
something to himself in his bare attic 
room; then, seeing himself in the 
glass, he knelt down and prayed. 


Il. 


Keen was the sharp frosty air, and 
it seemed to pierce the thin features 
of Ansel as he went out to the barn, 
a milk pail slung on his arm. It was 
a little past five o’clock, and just 
light enough to render discernible 
familiar objects in the immediate 
vicinity. In the west several stars 
yet hung clea: and cold in the De- 
cember dawn. The beauty of a still 
winter morning was not lost on the 
young man, who stopped and stood 
awhile, looking at the dark, dim 
. outlines of the mountains in the east, 
and filling his lungs with the fresh, 
frosty air. The butternut beside the 
barn was snapping with the cold. 
Afar, from some neighbor’s barn, 
came faintly the jingle of a cow bell. 
A dog barked, once, across the 
valley. ? 

Thus he stood, thinking different 
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thoughts from the man who presently 
came out of the house, lantern in 
hand. 

** Day dreaming, hey ?’’ 

‘“*T was thinking how beautiful the 
morning is,’’ replied Ansel. 

‘*Pretty thoughts for a farmer’s 
boy! Come, them cows better be 
milked.’’ 

Ansel said nothing, but swung 
open the creaking barn-door and 
went about his chores. 

It was not that he disliked farm- 
ing, but that he had a longing for 
something better. He did not love 
the slow-going routine of this life, 
‘* yet,’’ he was thinking now, as he 
sat drawing the warm milk from the 
teats of his old Molly, ‘‘I shall hate 
to leave ; and then mother ! Pa 
He always thought of something else 
when he got that far. 

Chores were over, and they were 
going in to breakfast. Mr. Hardy 
walked ahead, carrying the lantern 
and a pail of milk. Ansel was 
watching the dancing shadows of his 
father’s legs on the snow beside the 
icy path, when his father turned sud- 
denly around. 

‘* You are twenty-one ?’’ 

‘* Yes, father.’’ 

‘* Do you want to leave ?’’ 

“‘T would like to get an edu- 
cation.’’ 

There was a silence of a few min- 
utes, while the expression on his 
father’s face plainly indicated to An- 
sel the nature of his thoughts. And 
he thought there was something pa- 
thetic in his father’s manner, when 
he turned and, looking him full in 
the face, said, sweeping his hand in 
four directions, ‘‘ These acres and all 
they bring are yours if you stay; if 
you go—wever,”’ 
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‘When must I decide ?’’ 

‘* Now, this minute.’’ 

It was an awful moment for this 
young man, who was just stepping 
into a life untried, alluring, uncer- 
tain. Should he bind himself for- 
ever tothe farm? He did not love 
it! Suppose there was something 
better, and he should miss it! He 
did not look at his father. They 
were looking across the valley of the 
Ashuelot, and Ansel was watching 
the tinge of light growing ruddier 
and brighter in the west, in the 
West. ‘‘Oh! the West!’’ Did he 
see there a beckoning hand? 

**T will go, father.’’ 

Calmly the old man turned, and 
they two went into the house. 


Ill. 


Where a track is laid, there will 
the locomotive follow. The old ap- 
pellation of the rut and the wheel 
has been aptly applied to the history 
of the New England farm during the 
last fifty years. 

So it was with Silas Hardy and his 
beautiful acres. He was a stern man, 
and it was second nature to him to 
hold himself immune to argument 
and progress. ‘‘New-fangled no- 
tions’’ was a common verdict of the 
old-time farmer, who, it is true, was 
prosperous in his time, on every im- 
provement or advancement that af- 
fected agriculture. 

It would be a pitiful picture if I 
drew in detail the decay of this typi- 
cal and grand old homestead. Once 
it bustled with prosperity and happi- 
ness and life. Now it was quiet, and 
there was gloom there. Many were 
embracing radical departures from 
the old regime of farming, but stern 
old Silas Hardy never flinched. Per- 
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haps the satisfaction of this was the 
one savor that made life still pala- 
table to him, for, kind reader, even 
he had a heart, and it was broken 
now. 

And then, one day (the saddest 
since Ansel went away), on their own 
barn-door, and beneath their own 
name, was posted the notice of ven- 
due. The tarm was to be sold at 
auction. ‘‘And then——.’’ Mrs. 
Hardy stifled a sob (the first since 
Ansel went away), as she repeated, 
‘‘and then!’’ She was standing un- 
der the apple tree at the back of the 
house in the quiet afternoon, watch- 
ing the sun set in the west, for it was 
an early spring, and the days were 
warm. That horrible word ‘“‘ ven- 
due’’ kept repeating itself in her 
brain. ‘‘Oh! if only Ansel had 
stayed.’’ Ten years after he left 
home his mother had written him. 
She did not know why the answer 
she prayed for nevercame. He had 
never written, and the neighbors, 
who had heard of his prosperity in 
the far West talked of ‘‘Ansel 
Hardy’s silence.’’ But the West 
was a long way off then. You could 
not ride from New York to Chicago 
in twenty hours, as you do to-day. 

That Silas himself was a changed 
man was apparent to everyone who 
saw him. This must have been or 
he would not have sat down as he 
did one day in March of the year 
’99 and written to Ansel, his only 
son, these words: 


Come home. 
you. 


You are forgiven, and we need 
Your father. 


He addressed it simply to ‘‘Ansel 
Hardy, Chicago.’’ There was no 
date, no salutation. He was proud, 
for he did not tell him of the vendue 
to come off in three weeks. 
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But the letter never reached the 
son of Silas Hardy, but on a soft 
summer evening in June lay spread 
on a tiny table, beneath a smoky 
lamp, with the haggard face of a 
young man, alone in Chicago, bend- 
ing over it. 

The usual crowd was in attend- 
ance, the auctioneer’s voice was loud 
and his manner jovial—a cruel con- 
trast to the heavy, stooping figure in 
the background, and the breaking 
heart in the now bare sitting room, 
which heart overflowed when the 
farm, stock, goods, and all, went to a 
strange man whom nobody knew. 

IV. 

Among his colleagues he had for 
years been winning the reputation of 
having as one of his strong charac- 
teristics the ability to be wholly 
unmoved by the unusual or unex- 
pected. But there was to be an ex- 
ception to this record, and Ansel 
Hardy was to be, as the old expres- 
sion has it, taken completely off his 
his feet. He had thought, oh! so 
many times of his old home, and his 
heart had all these years rested in 
the far-away place of his birth. But 
his father’s sternness of makeup was 
an inherited trait, and as no word 
had ever come from home, he in turn 
would not be the first to write. He 
had not been forgiven. 

So it was, one morning as he 
walked to his large city office, that 
as he walked he was thinking of his 
old New Hampshire home. The 
dailies in a short paragraph had 
told of a proposed scheme, called 
‘*Old Home Week,’’ and though he 
did not know what it meant exactly, 
he longed to go back. AA little later 
he sat at his desk arranging his 
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morning’s mail. Among the last he 
came to was a letter from New 
Hampshire, addressed in a brusque, 
business-like hand. Before it was 
opened he recognized the hand of 
his old partner in business, Charles 
Worthington. The thing that could 
disturb the composure of Ansel 
Hardy was the letter, which read: 


WETFIELD, N. H., March 30, ’99. 

DEAR Harpy: It is five years since I saw 
you. Yet I remember some of the things 
which you never told me but which I saw. 

I am now in N. H. for a time, I have just 
attended your father’s auction. Everything 
went. I bought the place just as it stood, by 
outbidding everybody, and have induced your 
folks to occupy it through the season for me. 
They do not know that I ever knew you. 

I did not buy the place for myself. I bought 
it for you. I do not think I am mistaken in my 
man. I give you to Sept. rst to redeem the 
purchase. 

Yours always, 


CHAS. WORTHINGTON. 
P.S. They wrote you ten years ago. 


Ansel Hardy received many an 
admiring glance as he walked the 
decks of the Priscilla, which left 
New York at five in the afternoon, 
taking him to Boston. And that 
meant New Hampshire. 

‘Tt will be a rough night,’’ mused 
he, ‘‘and I guess I will make a 
change and get an inside room.’’ A 
few minutes later he and the purser 
were looking over the register on 
which appeared twice the name of 
Ansel Hardy. 

As the village of Wetfield and 
Ashbrook had at one time been’ a 
single township, they joined in their 
celebration, and although their first, 
the jolly occasion seemed the out- 
come of years of experience and 
preparation. Of course it was hot— 
it usually is in middle August—but 
everybody was happy. A tiny breeze 
rustled the leaves of the maple grove. 
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The party who had just arrived from 
the station,—all strangers—soon were 
mingled with the crowd, and then 
the programme began. The chair- 
man, in closing his opening remarks, 
said : 

‘*One of the saddest spectacles in 
New Hampshire to-day, and one of 
our greatest problems, is the de- 
serted and abandoned farm. In 
years gone by our sons went away 
and left us—not knowing that the 
happiness they sought lay behind 
them, and that the fortunes they lost 
their health in securing lay hidden 
in the farms of this grand old state, 
where the air is fresh and free, and 
where life and health spring from 
every height and intervale.’’ And 
then he added. 

‘*If there are any of our sons here 
to-day, who have not seen their old 
homes for many years, may they tell 
us whether they are glad to breath 
again the pure air of the granite 
state.’’ 

A short silence was followed by a 
quiet voice, ‘‘I wish to say a few 
words.’’ All watched the tall, dig- 
nified gentleman who stepped to the 
platform and began by saying : 

‘* You do not know me. My home 
was in this town and my heart al- 
ways has been. I went away many 
years ago, parting in anger from my 
father. He never wrote me, or I 
never got a letter.’’ He had been 
looking at some one in the crowd of 
eager listeners, and then choking, 
he said, ‘‘I cannot say any more—I 
have come back.’’ 

He had taken but one step toward 
the audience when, 

‘*Ansel!’’ 

‘*Oh! my father!’’ 

The old man kissed his son, the 


first time he had kissed any one 
since, since—here Mrs. Hardy her- 
self stood before her husband’s only 
son. No pen has a right to picture 
a scene so sacred as the one which 
followed. 

The audience had scarcely quieted, 
for universal interest had been mani- 
fest, when it was treated to another 
surprise. 

A young man stood on the plat- 
form. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen: I once 
had a home in Ashbrook, and as you 
both are celebrating together, I am 
here to-day. I, too, left my home, 
but I ran away, and in bitter anger 
swore I would never return. My 
father told me I could take it all 
back—for he was kind to me—but I 
would not, and he closed his doors 
against me. 

I went to Chicago. As the years 
went by I would have given the 
world for a letter from home. It 
came last June, from my father, as 
I thought, though there was no post- 
mark, or date, and I did not recog- 
nize the handwriting. My name 
also is Ansel Hardy, though none 
of you know me, perhaps, but the 
letter was not for me. My father 
did not write it, although he has 
now forgiven me, and I want to 
make my home among you and give 
you my best, that I may get in re- 
turn the glorious privileges of this 
grand old state.’’ 

There is now in the town of Wet- 
field a farm, with all its acres intact, 
which, as you ride by, suggests to 
you the magnificence of some old 
Baronial estate, whose coat of arms 
has been inscribed on the gateway 
which spans a beautiful drive, in the 
simple insignia, ‘‘ Hardy.’’ 


































MY GRANDFATHER’S GRANDFATHER’S GRANDFATHER. 


By Carl Burell. 


My grandfather’s grandfather’s grandfather 
Came over the sea from Wales, 
When they burned witches in Salem 
And gave Quakers rides on fence-rails ; 
When the real live Indians were plenty, 
And wolves and bears were galore ; ' 
And he built a house in a clearing 
With the real mud-earth for a floor. 





His children—and he had lots of them— 
Went barefoot twelve months in the year, 
Went to school two months in the summer 
But to church, ev’ry Sunday, to hear 
What became of the unbelievers— 
For God had said thus it would be— 
They must go to a place that is warmer 
Than New England ever could be. 


To-day I ride on a trolley— is 
Shall fly through the air very soon— ; 
And telegraph a la Marconi 
To some one way up in the moon ; 
Don’t believe or practice church-going, 
Of God I’m not very sure, 
My Sunday reading is chiefly 
GRANITE MONTHLY and S. S. McClure; 





If I get a hank’ring for sermons, 

(For, Puritan blood, it w7// tell), 
I tackle Spencer or Huxley, 

Or else Ingersoll ‘‘ Upon Hell’’; 
The good old beliefs of my fathers 

To the winds and the waves I fling, 
But I keep my Puritan conscience, 
Which is not such a very bad thing. 





And, some way, I’ve thought it all over 
As to how much better am I, 

Than my grandfather’s grandfather’s grandfather, 

When I turn up my toes and die ; 3 
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For he did as well—or better 
For his time and his place than he knew 
And would have faced man, beast, or devil, 
For what /e held to be true! 


But, honestly, I’m not so sure 
That / do the best that I know, 
Or nearly as well as Ae would, 
Though I have ten times as good show. 
And to blurt out the whole truth, fairly, 
I’m unworthy of him or his clan, 
Or to bear the name that was left me 
By the good old Puritan man. 


WAHNODNOCK.’ 
By William Ruthven Flint. 
I. 


Oft have I watched thee from the distant height, 
Wahnodnock, as thy serried crest 

Behind its craggy bulk has quenched the light 
Of the long summer's day. The West, 

With glory haloed by the sunset glow, 
Has drawn both eye and weary heart to rest 

Upon the mystery of thy mist-encircled brow. 


II. 


Darkly and silently thy vigil keeping 
In the fading of the twilight, 
Thro’ the storm-clouds in their sweeping, 
Hurrying flight up from the southward, 
Faithful unto Him who bade thee 
Raise thy rugged head to heaven 
And in rocky bareness clad thee, 
Dost thou stand, oh, bold Wahnodnock ! 


1Indian name for Mt. Monadnock. 
























EDWARD S. CUTTER. 


Edward S. Cutter of Nashua, one of the oldest and most successful members 
of the New Hampshire bar, died at his home in that city, March 15, 1903. 

Mr. Cutter was a native of the town of Jaffrey, a son of Daniel and Sally 
(Jones) Cutter, born March 27, 1822. His first ancestor in this country was 
Richard Cutter, who came from Newcastle, Eng., and settled in Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1640; while his maternal grandmother was a descendant of Henry Hastings, 
fifth Earl of Huntington. 

Mr. Cutter fitted for college at New Ipswich academy, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1844, taking rank in scholarship among the best in his class, 
which included ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell, Col. John H. George, Congressman A. A. 
Ranney, and Judge Mellen Chamberlain of Massachusetts, and others, who later 
became distinguished in public life. 

He was admitted to the bar in December, 1848, and began practice in Peter- 
borough, continuing there until 1858, when he was appointed clerk of the supreme 
judicial court and court of common pleas for Hillsborough county, which office he 
held until June, 1864, when he resigned. He removed to Manchester and prac- 
tised law there and in Boston until 1876, when he removed to Nashua. Since 
1880 he had been in partnership with his son, Henry A. Cutter. 

During his early life Mr. Cutter was prominent in the public affairs of Hills- 
borough county, but since removing to Nashua he had avoided a conspicuous part 
in them. He was a consistent and loyal member of the Democratic party. He 
was a member of the First Congregational church of Nashua, and faithful in its 
support. He had written much for publication. 

Mr. Cutter was a member of Rising Sun lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Mt. 
Horeb chapter, Adoniram council and Trinity commandery, K. T., of Manchester. 
He had been twice married, first, on May 21, 1850, to Janette Swan of Peter- 
borough, who died in Amherst, September 14, 1873, and second, to Sarah A. Lord 
of Limington, Me., December 31, 1874. His children were all by his first marri- 
age and are Edward J., a physician at Leominster, Mass.; Henry A., a lawyer in 
Nashua; Anna Louise, who died August 31, 1877, and Leonard T., now a lieuten- 
ant in the navy. 

REV. HORACE W. MORSE. 


Rev. Horace Webster Morse, a retired Universalist minister, and the oldest 
resident of Wakefield, Mass., died at the home of his daughter, in Greenwood, 
March 1, 1903. 

Mr. Morse was born in North Haverhill, May 2, 1810, and was a lineal 
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descendant of Anthony Morse, who came from Marlboro, Eng., landed in Boston 
in 1635, and settled in Newbury. Mr. Morse, at fourteen years of age, worked in 
the printing office of Sylvester T. Goss at Haverhill. At eighteen he assisted 
John R. Redding in establishing a newspaper there. He soon left the printing 
office and went to work on his father's farm in summer, and taught school in the 
winter. He attended the academies of Haverhill and Lancaster, and of Peacham 
and Bradford, Vt., and in 1833 the seminary of Stanstead Plain, L.C. From 
Stanstead he went to Yamaska Mountain, near Montreal, to teach a winter school. 
In September, 1834, he took charge of the Orleans academy at Orleans, Mass., 
remaining there two terms. 

He preached his first sermon in New Rowley, Mass., May 22, 1835. The fol- 
lowing winter he taught the’ Centre school at Reading, and preached for the Uni- 
versalist society in North Reading on alternate Sundays. He received his letter 
of fellowship in 1835, and was ordained in Wrentham in 1836. 

He preached subsequently in various places in Massachusetts, and was pastor 
of the Universalist church in Exeter from 1839 till 1844, returning then to Massa- 
chusetts, preaching successively in North Reading, Millis, Wrentham, and Milford, 
and for seven years, from 1860, had charge of the Unitarian parish in Chelmsford, 
where he was also superintendent of schools. 

In 1839 he married Lydia S., daughter of Hon. Edward F. Jacobs of West 
Scituate, Mass., who died some years since at Lowell, leaving a daughter, now 
Mrs. Joseph M. Gilman, with whom he was residing at the time of his decease. 


ARIOCH WENTWORTH. 


Arioch Wentworth, born in Rollinsford, June 14, 1813, died in Boston, Mass., 
March 13, 1903. 

He was the son of Bartholomew and Nancy (Hall) Wentworth, and a direct 
descendant of Elder William Wentworth, from whom sprung the Colonial gover- 
nors of New Hampshire. He received his education in the district school and at 
Franklin academy, Dover. Early in life he went to Boston, where he was 
employed for a time in a granite yard. Subsequently he was employed in a 
soapstone factory, and later leased the plant and succeeded in accumulating con- 
siderable money. He next became engaged in the marble business, and imported 
and worked about all the foreign and domestic marbles, 300 men being employed 
in his yards. His business ultimately became the largest and most important in its 
line in Boston. In his early days he foresaw the promise and destiny of that city 
and invested heavily in real estate, thus accumulating great wealth, his fortune be- 
ing estimated at $7,000,000. 

Mr. Wentworth married, in 1839, Susan Maria Griffiths of Durham, who died in 
1872. He leaves one daughter, Mrs. Susan M. Stuart of Boston, two grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters, Misses Sally and Rebecca Ann Wentworth, who live on the 
old homestead in Rollinsford. 

The Wentworth Home for the Aged in Dover, erected within a short distance of 
his old homestead, is a lasting monument to his munificent charity. He donated 
$100,000 to this purpose alone, and had also liberally endowed the Children’s 
Home of Dover. 
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HON. ELI V. BREWSTER. 


Eli V. Brewster, born in Wolfeborough, March 24, 1824, died in Dover, March 
18, 1903. 

Mr. Brewster was a son of George F. and Johanna (Horne) Brewster. He 
attended the public schools, and at seventeen years of age went to Dover, where 
he entered the employ of John Trickey, extensively engaged in teaming and lum- 
bering, with whom he remained several years. In 1846 he became associated 
with Alpheus Rogers in the grocery business in Dover, and later had as a partner, 
in the same business, Thomas J. Palmer. Subsequently he was a long time alone 
in the business, and then had a nephew, for a time, associated with himself; but 
he continued in trade till a few months since—a period of more than fifty-six 
years. 

Mr. Brewster was a Republican in politics. He served in the state legislature 
in 1863-64, and as mayor of Dover in 1868—"69. In religion he was an active 
Methodist, and for thirty years chairman of the board of trustees of St. John’s 
Methodist church. He was prominent in financial circles, for twenty-five years a 
director of the old Dover National bank, and for some time its president. He 
was also for thirty years president of the Dover Gas company. 

Mr. Brewster was twice married, his first wife being Mary G. Tasker of Mad- 
bury, who died September, 1866. His second wife was Miss Freelove J. Hayes, a 
native of Barnstead, who survives him. 


JOSEPH PINKHAM. 


Joseph Pinkham, a prominent citizen of Newmarket, died at his home in that 
town, February 27, 1903. 

Mr. Pinkham was born in the old garrison house at Newmarket Neck, now 
occupied by Almon P. Smith, February 26, 1827, and was the son of John and 
Betsey (Smith) Pinkham. He received his early education in the public schools 
of his native town. When a young man he entered the employ of Col. James B. 
Creighton, a merchant of Newmarket, and later was in the employ of Z. Dow 
Creighton. For a time he engaged in the daguerreotype business and, later, 
opened a general store, engaging also in the manufacture of clothing. About a 
quarter of a century ago he retired from active business life. He was an active 
Republican, long prominent in town and county politics, had served in the legisla- 
ture, and in numerous conventions. Through his efforts Lamprey River grange, 
No. 240, P. of H., was instituted, in 1896, and he was its first worthy master. He 
was also chancellor commander of Pioneer lodge, No. 1, K. of P., at the time of 
his death. He took a deep interest in historical and genealogical matters, and 
was well versed in local history. He was a member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical society, the New England Historical and Genealogical society, the New 
Hampshire Society Sons of the American Revolution, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars. 

Mr. Pinkham was never married, and his nearest relatives are four nephews, 
F. H. and E. P. Pinkham of Newmarket, John H. Channell of Sacramento, Cal., 
and Charles W. Channell of Portsmouth, and one niece, Mrs. Linda Wiggin of 
Portsmouth. 

JOHN G. TEBBETTS. 


John G. Tebbetts, for many years past a leading citizen of Ossipee, died March 
19, at the home of his son, George R. Tebbetts of Roslindale, Mass. 

Mr. Tebbetts was a native of Scarboro, Me., born March 19, 1817, but was for 
about thirty years a resident of Portsmouth, where he was active in public life. 
He served several years in the city council, and two years in the state legislature. 
He was one of the California “ forty-niners,” sailing around the “ Horn,” remain- 
ing two years, and walking across the Isthmus of Panama on his return. 
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Covernor of New Hampshire. 
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